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Waste for Fuller’s Earth Processors .. . 
Actually Increased Profitable Yield by 35%! Find 
Out How to Cut Your Costs with Allis-Chalmers 
Equipment ... the Equipment That Pays for Itself! 


When a processor is wasting 50% of 
his product . . . when he finds half his 
yield unsalable—he starts to do some- 
thing about it! 


And when he finds equipment and 
engineering service that’s exactly suited 
for his needs, he moves fast to put that 
equipment to work making money for 
him! 

That’s what happened to the proces- 
sors of fuller’s earth. Mining, drying, 
grinding this filtering material was ex- 
pensive ... especially when 50% of the 
finished granulation from rough ham- 
mer and cage mills was wasted ... re- 
jected by customers as beyond the limits 
of toleration. 


Increased Profitable Yield to 85%! 


Leading processors came to Allis-Chal- 
mers. Laboratory experiments showed 
that the Allis-Chalmers gradual reduc- 
tion milling system could cut that waste 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


* Power Transmission Equipment - 


Electrical Equipment 


. .. drastically. Al- 

lis-Chalmers Roller 

Mills were sent at 

once to a big fuller’s earth mill 
in Georgia. And Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineers were immediately ordered to de- 
sign and equip two large plants in 
Florida . . . with Allis-Chalmers “Lo- 
Maintenance” Motors, Texrope Drives, 
Roller Mills, and Rotary Dryers! 


When they saw the results, the proc- 
essors exclaimed, “It’s like gleaning a 
second crop!” 
system beat waste! It actually produced 
a yield that was 85% salable . . . increas- 
ing the profitable yield by 35%! 


Learn What Allis-Chalmers 
Can Do for You! 


Cases like this are not unusual occur- 
rences at Allis-Chalmers. For in plants 
all over the country ... in factories in 
every industry ... Allis-Chalmers equip- 


Steam and Hydraulic Turbines «+ Blowers and Compressors 

* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps «+ Flour and 

Cereal Mill Eqtipment «+ Boiler Feedwater Treatment |- 

Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush 

ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 

Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 
aes A. 





For the Allis-Chalmers 


THEY GLEANED i 


EQUIPMENT THAT PAID FOR | 


The Allis-Chalmers gradual 

milling system paid for itself many time 
over in the increased profitable yield 
gave fuller’s earth processors. And it ¢ 
their production costs . . . for roller mil 
require less power than any other type 
gtinding equipment. 


ment saves thousands of dollars ever 
year ... protects profit margins . 
gives that extra yield that means t 
difference between profit and loss. 


In your own plant, there’s work tha 
90 years of engineering experience « 
do for you. Find out about it. Let 
trained engineer, from the nearest Alli 
Chalmers District Office, give you t! 
details . . . how Allis-Chalmers can ¢¢ 
you more yield for your money ... <2 
cut your costs ... can beat waste! 0 
write direct to Allis-Chalmers, Milwa 
kee, for full information about t 
equipment that pays for itself! 
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ow a hurricane sold Mr. Stockbridge on 





the ‘NEW way of buying insurance 








* Called the NEW way because it is new 
to most buyers of insurance. But as a 
method of fitting an insurance program 
to the buyer's needs, it has long been 
practised by agents of the Hartford. 


Ma. Stockbridge had always bought 


insurance the old way. He “took 
out” a policy when he acquired 
property, or bought a car, or when 
some insurance man suggested an 
additional form of coverage. 


Then the hurricane 


—shingles were blown away, win- 
dows blown in, and a century-old 
tree crashed through Mr. Stock- 
bridge’s roof. Not one of his policies 
protected him against this loss. 

He decided he needed windstorm 
protection and called in a Hartford 
agent. “Wait a minute,” said the 
Hartford man. “Forget policies. Let's 
start with the facts about your prop- 


erty, your daily activities, your ex- 
posure to loss. Let's think about 
protecting your propertyand savings.” 

And so this Hartford man demon- 
strated the soundness of the NEW 
way of buying insurance to Mr. 
Stockbridge. Incidentally, it wasn't 
a Mr. Stockbridge, but was never- 
theless a real person. 


Just call Western Union 


To learn more about the NEW way 
of buying insurance, just call Western 
Union (in Canada, call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask for 
the name of the nearest Hartford 
representative. Or get in touch with 
your own insurance broker. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


—and the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















A CHALLENGE TO 


HARD WEAR 


Monarch’s 
5 features master 


KILLING SERVICE 


On tough duty jobs, you can really count on longer life from Monarch Trans- 
mission Belt. Into this straight-edged “super” belt has gone unusual research 
to achieve extreme flexibility, greater traction, truer-running and absolute 





maximum of strength. One large company reports that Monarch Transmission 
Belt, in a service which sometimes requires 9600 belt-shifts in 24 hours, gives 
far better service than any other kind of belt they hove tried. 








5 belts 
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RUBBER CORPORATION 
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MOI OLLI IIIA LIDIOTE.- C0 
THIS 


BUSINESS WEEK 





One of the biggest of all get-togethen 
of U. S. business groups begins today 
(Jan. 21) in Chicago, when the nation; 
food men meet to talk over their prob. 
lems. The canners have one convention, 
the grocery wholesalers another, foo 
brokers a third, and so on. Each of th 
dozen groups has its own particular prob. 
lems, but one question will be debate 
all over the Windy City: What can h 
done to market surplus foodstuffs? 
Jesse Tapp, head of the Federal Sw. 
plus Commodities Corp., will be on han 
to discuss Sec. Wallace’s “cracker barred” 
plan—whereby prices of surplus commod- 
ities would be cut by eliminating me- 
chandising frills (BW—Jan14'39,p1\) 
And the success of the citrus fruit pus 
will come in for discussion. Busines 
Weex’s cover shows one of the dumny 
freight cars used to display orange: « 
the producer-consumer campaign. 


Waar rou LiKe in the current issue is 
your own business—which goes with 
double meaning, for researchers tell w 
that readers are most interested 2 
stories about their own industries. Bul 
don’t overlook the broad-interest storie. 
Like, say, “Arms and the Business Man,” 
on page 14, which corrects a lot of loox 
talk about rearmament as a recovery 
accelerator. 

Or “Boston to Seattle by Train—#35", 
on page 16, a survey of the plans ani 
ideas of the latest of the plumed knight 
who would deliver the railroads. 
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To our forefathers, 
“panning for gold” meant 
daring and hard work— 
even at the plow...in the 
factory...at the old roll- 
top desk. They discovered 
that America would give 
generously— to those who 
could give and take. 
Today we still have our 
frontiers ...in commerce, 
industry, agriculture and 


science. They are stubborn. 


They resist... but they 
yield—to those who have 
inherited the old-fashioned 
courage, vision and energy 
of our early pioneers. 
Other nations listen envi- 
ously as America contin- 
ues to tell us, “There is 
opportunity for all.” 





























ANHEUSER-BUSCH ~>~>- ST. LOUIS 


COPR. 1936. ANNE USER- BUSCH. INC.. ST. LOUIS. BQ 
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GROSS TURE 


(Enemy of most papers) 


Can’t hurt 
IVORY 
DURAPAK 


Reg. U. &. Pas. Of. 


Most papers can’t stand a wetting. For 
example—hold a sheet of Business Week 
under a faucet. Watch it go to pieces. 
That’s O.K., because a magazine paper 
doesn’t need wet-strength. 








But there are many, many services that 
con Se personnes cute Uys a with 
Leben on Ivory Dura such a 
paper. it. Stretch it out T-I-G-H-T. 

how remarkably strong it is. That 
simple test has been made by many a 

ness man who was looking for just 
such a paper. And, as a result, Ivory 
Dura has gone into service on many 
a job that no ordinary paper could 
perform. 





How about YOUR business? 


Does this give you an idea for the use of 

Ivory Durapak in your business? Then, 

of course, you will right away want to 

ee Se un ner tae apaiation 
rop us a line, ng a 

you bawe in mind, and we'll gladly send 

samples and full information. 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Important Chatter 

Cartton K. Matson, public relations 
director of Libbey-Owens-Ford, Toledo, 
wishes that he “could put dictaphones 
on the bridge tables of the U. S. A.; I 
would not trade the information I could 
get—so far as merchandising ideas are 
concerned—for all the news that comes 
over the ticker tapes of the world.” .. . 
Tuesday afternoons are set aside by 
United Parcel Service, New York, for 
good-will visits by wives, relatives, girl 
friends of employees. . . . In its drive to 
boost sales, the Hat Style Council de- 
clares that the well-dressed man needs 
12 hats on his closet shelf and names 
as the best-hatted Americans Marshall 
Field, Jack Dempsey, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Adolphus Busch 3rd, Grover 
Whalen, in addition to a bunch of movie 
actors. 


Fleischmann Takes on Rum 


A rear aco Fleischmann Distilling Corp. 
took on the distribution of Black & 
White scotch as a companion for its 
famous gin; last week Felton & Sons’ 
New England rum was added to the 
Fleischmann line, causing the trade to 
revive speculation as to whether the 
company might ultimately handle do- 
mestic whiskies. . . . Soviet celebrants 
will have to get along on 900,000 bottles 
of champagne this year, but 26,000 tons 
of grapes went into 2,000,000 bottles of 
champagne at a single winery last season, 
and by 1940 annual Russian production 
of the beverage should exceed 5,000,000 
bottles. . . . Owens-Illinois Glass notes 
that milk bottles have been so improved 
that each makes an average of 34 trips 
to the consumer before it is broken and 
becomes a tire hazard. 


Chinese Fashion 

AMONG THE cURRENT horrors at Palm 
Beach is the mode of wearing sweaters 
underneath shirts or blouses, allowing 
shirt-tails to hang down outside the skirt 
or slacks. . . . Associated Retail Credit 
Men, New York, warns stores against 
a scientific gang of shoplifters whose 
male members wear pants with elastic 
gussets in the seat enabling them to con- 
ceal therein as much as two full suits of 
clothes. . . . In three years Bryant Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., produced 
over 20,000,000 molded plastic replicas 
of Mickey Mouse and his goofy com- 
panions. 

Progressive Presentation 

Dr. S. Taro Jonas, Chicago dentist, ha: 
developed, with the aid of a Monsanto 
cellulose acetate ic material, a 
“Transparent Book” which builds up a 
subject in logical sequence so that each 


7 


step is projected against a backyroun 
of accumulated steps; he expects {ie jp. 
novation to have many applications jy 
advertising presentation and education, 
. . - In answer to argument that th 
U. S. patent system affords inv-ntoy 
too _ rewards, Nelson Littell, Ney 
York patent attorney, reports to th 
American Chemical Society that only 
38% of the patents adjudicated in th 
federal courts between Nov. 1, 1937, 
and Nov. 1, 1938, were upheld. 


Meter for Skaters 


Rouwer skaters will be able to measur 
their mileage by using the Skate( 
Meter, a product of the Segal Safety 
Razor Corp., New York. . . . Glovebor 
Taximeter Corp., Houston, Tex., offers 
aid to taxi operators using regular types 
of passenger cars; it can provide them 
with a taximeter that fits into the glove 
box opening of the instrument pane. 
. . « Sleetex Co., New York, produces a 
electric wiper for rear windows of auto 
mobiles. . . . Nightwatchmen and police 
are offered a club (or billy) with a flash 
light in one end by Burgess Battery Co, 
Freeport, Ill.; heavy cushioning protects 
the light when the shillalah comes into 
violent contact with stubborn skulk 
. . » Caribbean Canning Co., New Or 
leans, is marketing sliced and strained 
bananas (for children) in cans. 


Multiple Ballyhoo 


Visrrors to General Motors’ “highways 
and horizons” panorama at the New 
York World’s Fair will have the senss- 
tion of soaring over various landscapes 
while a voice instrument, capable of de- 
livering 150 talks at the same time, wil 
furnish each spectator “an _ intimate, 
personalized description” of the vistas. 
. . - International City Managers Asso 
ciation, Chicago, reports that 100 cities 
now use parking meters to control traffic 
congestion in business districts; most 
cities charge a nickel for an hour’s park- 
ing and occasionally they provide fa 
12-minute parking at 1¢. 


Up-turn in Students 

IMPROVED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS and 
federal aid to needy students are credited 
by Dr. Raymond Walters, president of 
the University of Cincinnati, for i» 
creased attendance at colleges and uni- 
versities. Enrollment at 577 institutions 
totaled 1,260,000 in 1938, an increase 
over 1937 of 6.8%. A study of 516 insti- 
tutions showed that between 1937 and 
1938, freshman enrollment in engincer- 
ing courses rose from 27,949 to 28,376, 
in agriculture from 7,929 to 8,565, while 
enroliment in commercial courses de 
clined from 22,428 to 22,139. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





AsHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau 
Watch developments com tctme 










m ith the imminent visit to Washing- 
yn of Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian 

the Tioreign Minister. Following confer- 
‘on Hil ces with this astute and friendly 
New jiplomat, who was Brazilian am- 
the dor in Washington until about 
” year ago, President Roosevelt will 





fold next details in his hemi- 
shere solidarity program, and his 
mpaign to out-trade the dictators. 
reezing the Dictatorships 

jure .we. PLAN—direct, bold, and a little 











0. idangerous—will solve both problems. It 
ety HMMs to freeze the dictatorships—Germany, 
bor Miiitaly, and Japan—out of the Latin 
les MAmerican markets by going after this 
pes MiMbusiness for ourselves by whatever 





em Mimethods are necessary. 
ove The scheme will work this way: 
nel We must buy more goods in Latin 







America or allow the dictators to take 
the goods and get an economic strangle- 
hold on these countries. 

Loans would help solve the problem, 
but only temporarily, except as they 
are employed to bolster the Brazilian 
currency. Lending Latin America money 
to buy our goods merely defers ultimate 
payment, which in the end must be 
made in goods or gold. Why not take 
the goods now? They are there. If we 
don’t take them, who will? Germany, 
Italy, and Japan all need them. How 
will they pay for them? Obviously by 
barter. 


Must Underbid and Overbid 


Ir THE NEW PLAN is to work, we must 
underbid Germany, Italy, and Japan 
when selling our goods, and overbid 
them when buying Latin American ex- 
ports, regardless of the financial conse- 
quences. 

Incidentally, the advocates insist, the 
cost will not be “net.” Dumping U. S. 
goods below cost in Latin America will 
take some strain off the government's 
outlay for relief. So you may not have 
to pay any more taxes even if the gov- 
ernment does decide to do a little ex- 
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Those Bond Defaults 
As 4 PART OF THE NEw project, look 
for fresh discussions of the Latin Ameri- 
can bond defaults to this country. 
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much larger scale than that institution 
has attempted heretofore. 
Brazil to Give Lowdown 


Invirinc Aranna To WasHIncTon does 
not confine the idea to our dealings with 





Gentleman from the South 











International 
In Washington, a month after the 
closing of the Pan American Confer- 
ence at Lima, the United States’ real 
plans for the strengthening of Latin 
American trade ties are beginning 
to unfold. Oswaldo Aranha, Foreign 
Minister of Brazil and long-time 
friend of the U. S., is coming to 
Washington next month as the first 
of a series of South American callers 
with whom President Roosevelt will 
confer while shaping his compre- 
hensive program for hemisphere soli- 
darity and “war on the dictators.” 
Business Week has already outlined 
the financial steps (BW—Dec10'38, 
p24) that almost inevitably will pre- 
cede the big trading program (BW— 
Jan7’39,p40) which the President is 
now preparing to launch. 





Brazil. There are unpleasant comments 
from Argentine and Chilean editors de- 
manding to know why anything to be 
discussed with Aranha should not have 
been brought up at the Lima confer- 
ence, But the topics to be discussed with 
Aranha do not lend themselves well to 
discussion in a big conference. 

You know more about your competi- 
tors and your enemies than most of 
their friends do. So Roosevelt's behind- 
the-plan advisers think they could get 
better advice from Aranha as to just 
how to put the plan into effect in Chile, 
Argentina, and other neighbors of Brazil 
than they could from the politicians 
of those countries themselves. 


A Case of Unpreparedness 


AMAZING INFORMATION as to the actual 
state of unpreparedness for war will be 
confided to Congress within the next 
few weeks. Here's one case: The War 
Department wanted some new machin- 
ery more than a year ago for the man- 
ufacture of explosives. Congress had not 
appropriated for it but the need was 
felt to be so acute that the contract (for 
$3,300,000) was awarded. Payment was 
guaranteed by a private citizen, who en- 
joys the confidence of the War Depart- 
ment. He will have a fine lot of ma- 
chinery on his hands in the near future 
— it has not yet been delivered—if Con- 
gress does not oblige. 


Hopkins on Wagner Act 
Harry Hopkins may deny it, but it is 
curious how many Southern Democrats 
of the conservative variety had what 
they regard as assurance, prior to Sen- 
ate action on Hopkins’ nomination, that 
he would fight for modification of the 
Wagner act to take the “straitjacket” 
off business. 


Missionary to Business 


Werner rou accept Roosevert’s call 
for solidarity to face foreign threats as 
evidence of a real conviction of danger 
or whether you interpret it as just smart 
politics, Sec. Hopkins’ forthcoming efforts 
to placate business can be taken at their 
face value. But it must be realized that, 
in his mind, such an attempt smacks 
more of reconciling business to the New 
Deal than vice versa. 

Hopkins is a missionary in the marts 
of trade. He believes in the profit system 
if the profits derive from competition and 
not monopoly. In his new job Hopkins 
stands in a new relation to business men. 
His conduct will be shaped to inspire 
confidence. Never forget, however, that 
back of this new front the Temporary 
National Economic Committee is tun- 
ing the X-ray on the insides of the eco- 
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LEoS OTEAM NEEDED 
TO HEAT HOSPITAL 
AT SARANAG LAKE 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Well-Known Institution to 
Get Better Heating 


COMFORT IN COLDEST WEATHER 


Well-Balanced Heating Important 
Factor in Hospital Operation, 
Board Member Declares 


EVEN HEATING IN ALL WINGS 














Saranac Lake General Hospital, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





nomic system, that eventually it will sug- 
gest remedies which the Commerce De- 
partment will be useful in applying. 
Spotlight on Insurance 
TNEC’s rmvquimy will turn to the insur- 
ance companies next month—probably 
in the week beginning Feb. 6, although 
the date hasn’t been fixed. Company 
executives probably won't be called to 
testify until reports to be submitted by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion are considered by the committee— 
considered, probably, behind closed doors. 

Important questions in the insurance 
inquiry will be what considerations de- 
termine company investment policies, 
how much voice policy holders really 
have in their affairs. 

Patent Law Changes Loom 
Investors with an eye to profitable en- 
terprise should consider some change in 
the patent laws as certain. 

Congress isn’t likely to act quickly, 
as the patent system is a sacred cow, 
but the pressure for drastic revision 
which Thurman Arnold of the Justice 
Department is building up is so strong 
that defenders of the system—naturally 
including Patent Office officials who 
testified at this week’s TNEC hearings 
—are ready to compromise by sponsor- 

proposals to limit 
mn Bs protection to an over-all period 
of 20 years. 

In addition, the plan would call for 
setting up a single court of patent appeals 
to slice through the litigation often re- 
sorted to in an effort to ward off com- 
petition based on new invention. 

New Deal crusaders want to hinge to 
patent protection ~a prohibition against 
any manipulation of patents in order to 
protect monopolistic trade interests, and 
they don’t propose to stop short of that 
objective. This line of action will be fol- 
lowed independent of other proposals 
for “economic adjustments” that may 
come out of TNEC. 


No Housing Boost 


Stiasuina of the relief appropriations is 
likely to be followed by a knifing of 
Sen. Wagner’s proposal (1) to increase 
the government’s annual subsidy for 
public housing from $28,000,000 to $73,- 
000,000 a year and (2) to raise the roof 
on the U.S. Housing Authority’s slum 
clearance program to $1,600,000,000. 
Country Congressmen are suspicious of 
the way the New York Senator has 
camouflaged the cost of his plan and 
will balk at voting such big money to 
the big towns. 

Suspicion—Not Economy 


Even 1 it’s tight about housing, don’t 
get the idea this’ Congress is 

What cutting has been done so far has 
not been economy for economy’s sake 
but to take a slap at the President. 





Pioneers of the Vacuum & CO, Gund Camden, N. J. 
in 60 principal U. f= a 


Why an estimate of $750,000,000 to 
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Fingerprint Executive? 


Because there may be other Miisi- 
cas in business who have chanzed 
their names, finger-printing of 
officers and directors of corpora. 
tions is seriously proposed for 
closely-regulated industries. }’re- 
posterous as this may sound, \ oy 
can’t dismiss it with a shrug. ‘Ihe 
laws of some of the regulatory 
agencies apparently are broad 
enough to permit adoption of the 
practice without action by Con- 
gress. Real as the threat is, opjo- 
sition will probably be sufficient to 
knock the proposal in the head. 











carry WPA to July 1 had been raised 
to $875,000,000 when the request wa 
passed up the Hill, is a mystery stil 
unexplained to suspicious Congressmen. 
Their doubts are further bolstered by 
Col. (“Pinky”) Harrington’s testimony 
to the effect that WPA was ready to get 
along on $600,000,000. 

However, expansion of Social Security 
is still ahead, and one look at the raft 
of other money bills that have gone into 
the hopper during the session’s first 
fortnight is enough to show that Con- 
gress will shoot the works in its own way. 


Doing It the Hard Way 
Present Roosevext has another gues 
coming if he expects Congress to passa 
simple law doing away with tax exemp 
tion on future issues of federal and state 
and local bonds; also exemption of fed- 
eral and state salaries. Chances favor 
the Senate Finance Committee recom- 
mending a constitutional amendment in- 
stead of the course suggested by the 
President this week. There’s doubt that 
the latter course would hold water. 
State fiscal officials, of course, don't 
like the idea of paying a higher interest 
on future security issues; they feel that 
because federal surtax rates are so high, 
the U. S. Treasury will get most of the 
benefit—particularly officials of those 
states which don’t have income taxes. 


Public Works Time-Table 


LooKING A LITTLE BEYOND the immediate 
spending program, Administration off- 
cials are batting back and forth a plan 
under which work on public projects 
would be suspended when material and 
labor costs rose beyond certain levels. 

The idea isn’t new, but nobody has 
ever worked out a practical formula for 
its application. In the conduct of the 
public business too many other factors 
intervene, but the theory is that a rise 
in costs is a sure indication that private 
industry is becoming sufficiently active 
to suggest the advisability of the gov- 
ernment withdrawing from competition 
for men and materials. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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GLeatest 
Week 
THE INDEX 103.4 
PRODUCTION 
% Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
*% Autemebile Production 
#& Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spet Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=—100) 


Wheat (Ne. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) .......--0cccccccccececcececeeeseees 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) ..... 6.2 -ececccccccccenesencccesceseeeees 
Raber Guibbed exnched chests, Mow Yard, W.)...025cccccccccccesccccccece 


FINANCE 


(Standard Statistics)... ...---+--seeeeeeereces eeccee 
N. ¥. Steck Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares).....-. 


Preceding 
Week 


$105.6 


51.7 
76,685 
$3,603 

$16,038 
2,169 
3,215 
1,574 


$6,839 


12.48% 
0.68% 


% % 
254 


15,888 
21,526 
+3,826 
1,443 
9,921 


3,300 
2,604 


126.6 
328 
64.4 

102.2 

1,070 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Menth 6 Months 


Age 
104.2 


51.7 
102,905 
$4,132 
$12,163 
2,333 
3,276 
1,365 


86 
37 


$6,858 
—2% 


1264 
30.6 
62.7 

101.1 

1,161 


Age 
82.0 


364 
42,010 
$3,314 


$36.27 
9.750¢ 
2B5¢ 


$0.823 
15.24¢ 


5.93% 


1.00 % 
% % 
232 


14,994 
20,468 
3,885 


9,235 
3,002 


2,506 


120.9 
29.5 
63.2 
973 

1,768 


Year 
Age 


32.9 
Os 
924 
958 


Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended January 14. 1 Revised. @ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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200,000 CLERKS INTO 


for his product. 


“It's mutiny!” said the president when he walked 
into the store and found salesclerks selling inferior 
products—because they didn’t know how to sell his. 


Right then and there he resolved to go, himself, and 
tell every clerk in the country how easy it was to 
sell his product and make real profits. 


And he did! By means of sound motion pictures and 
Filmosound Projectors, the president appeared in 
store meetings throughout the nation and con- 
verted 200,000 clerks into enthusiastic salesmen 


SALESMEN! 
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TRAIN YOUR SALES AND RESALE PERSONNEL WITH MOTION PICTURES 











Filmosound 138 can be put in operation 
in less than three minutes. It gives 
theater-like presentations in hotel room, 
salesroom, showroom, or moderate- 








Only with sound movies can your 
COMPLETE story be handed directly, 
personally, to every man on the distri-’ 
bution chain—even to the prospect. 

That is why Aetna Casualty, Arm- 
strong Paint, Calvert Distillers, Skelly 
Oil, Chrysler, General Motors, and 
thousands of other progressive organ- 
izations sales-train with sound movies 
and Filmosound Projectors. 

They choose Filmosound for bril- 
liant pictures and clear sound, for easy 
operation and maintenance, for con- 
stant dependability . . . in short, for 
assured sales results. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
New York, Hollywood, London. Since 


D> Git 


1907 the largest manufacturer of pre- 
cision equipment for motion picture 
studios of Hollywood and the world. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Expected winter slow-up now reflected in index decline. Case for 


renewal of uptrend in spring is based on government spending 





Tae Busmvess Weex Index of Business 
Activity as published in this issue shows 

a drop of two points. Unless cut down 
ni the revised figure, this will be the 
biggest single decline since December, 
1987. If the analysis followed on this 
page is correct, the week’s drop should 
be the first landmark in an intermediate 
movement which might lower the index 
from its recovery peak, reached last 
week at 105.6% of the 1923-25 average, 
to a bottom between 95 and 100 some 
time in February or March. The expec- 
tation then is for a renewed upward 
trend through the spring and early sum- 
mer. The goal of this trend could be 
set tentatively at 110. 


Better Coordination 


Any pretense that the exact figures 
named will be reached would, of course, 
be absurd. They are cited merely to 
give some concrete embodiment to the 
general notion of a temporary dip. This 
dip ought to correct the rapidity of 
the advance in industrial production 
during the last half of 1938 as con- 
trasted with the slower revival in con- 
sumer buying and other factors against 
which production must in the long run 
be balanced. If important news, either 
good or bad, comes out in the next 
month or so, that will affect the ex- 
pected decline. 


Underlying Strength 

For a measure of the strength of the 
economic situation as a whole, some 
elements in the position of certain ma- 
jor industries should be noted. In the 








and on strength of producers’ and consumers’ goods. 


hand at the end of the year, as re- 
ported by the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, were lower than had 
been expected and only half as high 
as the year before. So if some part of 





In the Outlook 








dome 
Nezt Thursday, Jan. 26, A. W. Rob- 
ertson (above), chairman of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
will exchange ideas on the monopoly 
question with Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold in one of 
the Town Hall’s famous radio fo- 
rums. Renewed effort toward under- 
standing between the groups these 
two men represent—Robertson for 
business, Arnold for the Administra- 
tion—is an important factor in the 





the current automobile production is go- 
ing into stocks, this is no cause for 
worry. 


Retail Trade Improves 


Satisfactory progress in non-durable 
consumers’ goods is reflected in retail 
trade figures. The Federal Reserve Board 
finds December department store sales as 
high as a year ago. Since prices were 
about 3% lower, this indicates an in- 
crease in the physical volume of sales. 
If the upward trend of the national in- 
come continues in the first months of 
1939, retail trade will further improve 
its showing. 


Utilities Expect Gains 


Turning to producers’ goods, we find 
that the outlook for such industries as 
railroads, public utilities, and their sup- 
pliers depends in large part on develop- 
ments in Washington. But the utility 
industry foresees an improvement of 
around 6% iu power sales in the first 
half of 1939, as compared to the first 
half of 1988, and thinks that new all. 
time records will be made in the fall. 
This means both a considerable degree 
of earning power in the industry itself, 
regardless of political threats which 
might (but are not expected to) de- 
velop, and the possibility of expansion 
programs for 1940. 


Machine Tools at High 

The machine tool industry reports a 
sharp advance in orders in December. 
The new figure is the highest of the 
decade, except for the ten months from 
December, 1936, to September, 1937, in 
which American industry was investing 
in new machinery to offset rapidly rising 
labor costs. 
Construction Brightest Promise 

Probably the most favorable feature 
of the whole outlook lies in construc- 
tion. Analysts were predicting a year 
ago that total construction in 1938 




























It is on non-residential construction 
that the forecast of a year ago went 
wrong; the big gain in public works 
was not anticipated. Contracts under 
the government’s spending program are 
at present running at levels which rep- 
resent probably the peak of expectation 
and they may continue at these levels 
during the first half of 1939. It is pri- 
marily on this factor that the forecast 
of only a slight drop in first-quarter 
general business and of another for- 
ward movement in the second quarter 
is based. 

“New Era” 


From 1932 through 1935 publicly 
financed construction contracts exceeded 
those privately financed. In 1936 and 
1987 private building revived enough 
to restore the historic relation. In 1938 
public contracts were again larger, hav- 
ing risen 45% over 1937 while private 
contracts were declining 15%. If this 
trend cannot be reversed, the country 
will enter, without willing it, a new 
era of a new kind. 
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Arms and the Business Man 


New military program has no enormous signifi. 
cance at present. Everything depends on how much and 
how rapidly the spending is enlarged. 


Business MEN AND ConGressMeEN this 
week had a pretty clear idea of the 
Administration’s armament program and 
knew that, for the time being at any 
rate, the President had no wild-eyed 
ideas of a grandiose and swift buildup 
of the Army and the Navy. 

The $552,000,000 blueprint of expendi- 
tures for immediate needs hardly bulks 
as a major business force. Certainly it 
cannot compare with the $3,326,000,000 
deficit spending that the Administration 
contemplates for the 1940 fiscal year 
(BW—Jan14'39,p17) , even though $210,- 
000,000 of that deficit will be accounted 
for by special military outlays. 

Mr. Roosevelt is still relying on Works 
Progress Administration activities as the 
major prop of consumer purchasing 
power. That, however, by no means sug- 
gests that armament funds will not help 
to keep business moving along on the 
uptrail that started last summer. 

Definitely, armament must be consid- 








ON THE REBOUND 


decline; 
13% of the 1937-1938 skid. 
1937 High=100 
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ered as part of-the general spenc-for. 
prosperity drive. And to that end, the 
President asked Congress to appropriate 
$50,000,000 immediately for the Army 
plane-buying program “in order to cor. 
rect the present lag in aircraft produc. 
tion due to idle plants.” Thus, re-em. 
ployment becomes an integral by-prod- 


uct of armament. 


Big Outlay for Planes 


The greatest single item in the special 


the Army and the Navy will 
market for. And manufactur- 
with this information, can 
supply that market. 
Mv pth item is $110,000,000 to 
we the equipment of. the Regular 
and National Guard, which army 
men term rie country’s “IPF. ”—Initial 
Protective Force. This is essentially a 
war reserve program and calls for pur- 
chases of anti-aircraft artilley, semi-avu- 
tomatic rifles, anti-tank guns, light and 
heavy artillery, ammunition and gas 
masks, This business will fan out among 
many industries, heavy as well as light, 
and some of the details probably will be 
spread on the record during the Con- 
i hearings before orders are 
placed on a competitive basis. 


Propose Raw Material Reserves 


One significant omission from the 
LPF. program is the creation of stock 
pile reserves of strategic raw materials, 
such as ferro-manganese, chrome, tung- 

tin, and other materials which this 
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ally manufactured for commercial use, 
and 98,000,000 to strengthen seacoast 
defenses of Panama, Hawaii, and conti- 
nental United States. Included in this 
$8,000,000 is a highway across the Isth- 
mus of Panama outside the limits of the 
Canal Zone. 


“Education” for Key Plants 

The appropriation for “educational 
orders” is an extension of the program 
initiated in 1938, when $2,000,000 was 
assigned for this purpose (BW—Oct.22 
'38,p27). The government will try to 
“educate” 250 key industrial plants “for 
quantity production in an emergency.” 
Already the War Department has called 
for bids on gas masks, 60-in. anti-air- 
craft searchlights, 75 mm. shell forgings, 
75 mm. shell machining, 3-in. anti-air- 
craft recoil mechanisms, and 30 caliber 
automatic rifles, as part of a 55-item 

The special appropriation for the 
Navy calls for $44,000,000 to strengthen 
naval bases, and $21,000,000 to pur- 
chase additional planes and to make air 
material tests—in all, $65,000,000. Also, 
the President suggested, as separate al- 
lotments, $27,000,000 to provide an ade- 
quate peace garrison at the Canal Zone, 
and $10,000,000 to train 20,000 citizen 


The total special National Defense 
fund—if granted by Congress—will be 
checked out of the Treasury’s bank ac- 
counts over the next several years. Only 
$210,000,000 is included in the 1940 
budget, but if plane manufacturers can 
step up production fast enough, it is 
possible that the major part of the 
money will be spent between now and 
June 30, 1940. 


No Immediate Aviation Spur 
From a purely producing standpoint, 
the aviation industry could easily supply 
the War Department with 3,000 planes in 
a year and half, provided the Army were 
setisfied with models already in produc- 
tion or at the point of assembly-line out- 
put. But the Army is likely to seek some 


the aviation industry. And it is note- 
worthy that: after the President’s mes- 
sage, Wall Street was blasé and unex- 
cited. Indeed, the immediate reaction 


Indeed, simultaneously with the mes- 
sage, the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce stated that the industry could 
double production and deliver 5,500 cur- 
rent-model military planes in a year with 
present factory space. Such a step-up in 
operations would raise employment from 
$6,000 to 74,000 and would necessitate 
three shifts. But it would not produce a 
serious strain. 

When the Army adds 3,000 planes, it 
will have a fighting strength of approxi- 
mately 5,000 first-line craft. That, with 
the Navy’s 1,800 to 2,000 planes, would 
give the services a little less than 7,000 
combat ships. In addition, each of the 
services would have supplementary craft 
of an obsolescent variety. Attainment of 
that fighting stature would hardly put 
this government in a class with the air 
armada of Germany, and it is probable 
that building up of the air force will not 
cease with the President’s message. An 
ultimate goal of more than 8,000 ships is 
sought as a minimum; and even after 
that, there will be a steady bread-and- 
butter stream of order- to the aviation 
industry just to keep the air force thor- 
oughly up-to-date with modern fighting 
craft—because a military plane’s obso- 
lescence is as swift as the speed of the 
latest model. 


Radio Revolution 


That’s what new invention 
is heralded as causing. But many 
experts doubt it. 


Waen a Cotumaia Univeasiry press re- 
lease this week announced to the world 
the invention of a new system of radio 
transmission and reception, which “prom- 
ises to replace the old method now in 
use in the same manner in which alter- 
nating current replaced direct current,” 
the public gasped a bit. The radio in- 
dustry took the announcement with more 
calm—and more than a tinge of the 
“show me” attitude. Which is precisely 
what Columbia Professor Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong, inventor of the superhetero- 
dyne receiver, hopes to do—has hoped to 
do for many years during which time his 
ideas about frequency modulation have 
not always been acceptable to radio lead- 
ers, intent on improving the existing sys- 
tem of amplitude modulation. 


How Engineers View It 


tion (W2XMN) on the New Jersey Pal- 
isades across from New York City and 
plans to broadcast programs relayed by 





..@ new kind of antenna... 


Three years ago when Maj. Armstrong 
was trying out his system with National 
Broadcasting Co. programs and an NBC 
transmitter atop the Empire State Build- 
ing, radio engineers were first impressed 
with the possibilities of eliminating static 
by the use of Maj. Armstrong’s system. 
But even if it achieves all that he has 
claimed for it, they do not anticipate any 
major revolution in radio which will ob- 
solete all equipment overnight. In the 
first place, there’s too big an investment 
in the present system to be lightly (if 
ever) overthrown. Secondly, Maj. Arm- 
strong’s system would require use of a 
band approximately 150 kilocycles wide 
for each station (as contrasted with the 
present 10 ke. channel per station), and 
it is highly questionable whether the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission would 
surrender as big a slice of the radio 
spectrum—even in the ultra-short wave 
bracket—as would be necessary to ac- 
commodate all the stations needed for 
complete national coverage. And finally, 
Maj. Armstrong's system functions on 
ultra-short waves which permit only 
limited coverage within a primary 
service area. 

Television Angle 

The fact that the Armstrong system 
can apparently function on the same fre- 
quencies as television, plus the fact that 
the investment in television equipment is 
not likely to reach significant proportions 
for a number of years yet, offers inter- 
esting grounds for speculation about the 
possibilities of using an improved sound 
system in television. But only for spec- 
ulation—and for nothing more, as the 
engineers carefully point out. The least 
remote possibility seems to be the design 
of receiving sets capable of receiving 
both systems. 
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Boston to Seattle by Train—$5! 


“Postalized”’ passenger rates stir Washington as 
Frank R. Fageol, bus manufacturer, backs John A. Hast- 
ings plan to save the railroads. 


OF ALL THE GALLANT KNIGHTs who have 
galloped down to Washington to deliver 
the railroads during the present session 
of Congress, the carriers look most 
sourly upon John A. Hastings. Fearful 
of federal encroachments, one group of 
executives thinks that’a rescue via the 
Hastings plan would leave private con- 
trol of railways in the condition of the 
gent who was saved from quicksand by 
a rope tied round his neck. 

Mr. Hastings operates from offices of 
the Hastings Plan for Postalized Rail- 
road Rates, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington. General interest in his operations 
followed full-page ads, in the Chicago 
Tribune of Nov. 4 and the New York 
Times of Dec. 26. Copy explained that 
the plan gets its name from the principle 
applied to first-class mail—the averag- 
ing of all rates based upon volume 
business. 

It would abolish commutation tickets, 
“postalizing” suburban fare at 15¢ one- 











Dus Troneper tation 
Frank Fageol, veteran bus manufac- 
turer, is the principal backer for the 
Hastings Plan. 


way and 25¢ round-trip anywhere in 
suburban districts. Outside such areas, 
the country would be blocked. off into 
nine regions or zones. There would be 
five types of passenger fares, ranging 
from “coach” (at $1 flat) to “de luxe” (at 
$15), applicable between any points 
within the same zone. Thus a Philadel- 
phian would pay $1 to travel by coach 
to Harrisburg and the same rate to 


Pittsburgh since the three cities are in 
tentative zone No. 2. Coach fare be- 
tween Boston and Seattle would be $5 
since five zones would be traveled. A 
similar system would be applied later to 
freight rates, displacing the 5,000,000,- 
000,000,000 schedules which Mr. Hast- 
ings estimates are now in effect. 

As soon as railroad men recovered 
from the icy freshness of the Hastings 
idea and from the vision of 130,000,000 
travel-mad Americans mailing them- 
selves, so to speak, hither and yon over 
the country, they began to ask questions. 
Who is Hastings? What is his financial 
backing? What would the plan do for or 
to the railroads? How much would 
Hastings get out of the idea’s adoption? 
What would it do to bus travel? 


Claims for the Plan 

Hastings declares his plan will reju- 
venate the railroads, increase earnings 
to the benefit of security holders and 
suppliers, boost employment, put the bus 
and truck in their “proper place” as 
feeders to railroads, go far toward set- 
ting the nation back on its feet. Any 
federal agency which might be estab- 


* nok veteran bus manufac- 
turer. Deeper burrowing into the subject 
i the apparent paradox. 

Hastings and Fageol have old associa- 
tions. Both were mentioned by Samuel 
Seabury in the 1932 investigations of 
Mayor - Jimmy Walker's New York City 


Fageol and Hastings were students of 
transport problems. The bulging Fageol 
purse was available to meet research ex- 
penses. In 1934 Hastings wrote a pamph- 
let on postalization and began agitating 
for it. A revised pamphlet followed the 
next year and the former New York sen- 
ator capitalized his knowledge of gov- 
ernmental mazes, titillating the curiosity 
of top-flight officials in Washington. 


By Aug. 3, 1935, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator 


of Transportation, 
was writing Burton K. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, regarding postalized 
rates, commenting cautiously that “a 
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financed experiment in reduced pa.<ep. 
ger fares has much to recommend it.” 4; 
the last session of Congress Rep. \\'jj. 
liam Lemke, the freckled North Ds. 
kotan who ran for president on the 
Union ticket in 1936, introduced a }jj 
in the lower house calling for posta|ize; 
rates, and the late Royal S. Copeland. 
of New York, introduced a resoluticn jp 
the Senate asking an ICC investig:tion 





Pied 
‘ gallant knight. 


of the plan. Both went into that bottom- 
less silo where committees toss proposals 
that haven’t a Chinaman’s chance. 
Since the present session started, Sen. 
Wheeler, now a powerful “yes, but” 
Democrat, has passed the Hastings plan 
to the ICC for analysis, remarking that 
“it looks good,” and this week Chairman 
Caskie replied that the commission de- 
sired an express mandate from Congress 
to make the investigation. Harold G. 
Moulton, president of Brookings Insti- 
tution and originator of the much-dis- 
cussed system of “social pricing,” denies 
that he endorsed the Hastings plan but 
thinks the general high-volume, low- 
price idea is sound. 
Half Million Dollar Fund 
Meantime Mr. Hastings continues to 
beat his tom-tom. He claims a $500,000 


fund furnished by Mr. Fageol and an 
unnamed group “of Michigan and Cleve- 


John A. Hastings . . 


sort of revolutionary innovation that 
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new designs has three pairs of wheels, 
the front and rear pairs being used for 
steering. 

Critics of postalization point out that 
it wouldn’t hurt Fageol’s business. He 
makes buses for city streets; what the 
plan hits is long-haul buses. Moreover 
some traffic men charge that postaliza- 
tion would burden short-trip passengers 
for the benefit of the long haul, hence 
driving short-trip passengers toward the 
Fageol type of buses. Some objectors de- 
clare that the proposed federal set-up 
for postalization would be in effect gov- 
ernment ownership, that the nation’s 
masses haven't sufficient income to 
travel as much as Hastings says they 
will, that even if they had the money 
they couldn’t spare the time. Then there 
are others who just say: 

“So what? Nothing as complicated as 
the railroad problem can be solved by 
anything as simple as postalized rates.” 


Court Ousts Trucks 


Illinois judge decides Kee- 
shin line would violate the rights 
of railroads. 


Ir A DECISION entered Dec. 10 by the 
Circuit Court at Rockford, Ill., should 
be upheld on appeal, motor truck op- 
erators believe that all truck hauling on 
Illinois highways is threatened. Judge 
Arthur E. Fisher ordered vacated the 
state Commerce Commission’s permis- 
sion to Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc., to 


operate a line connecting Chicago, Rock-" 


ford, and some 40 towns. Three railroads 
and Railway Express Agency brought the 
action. 

Principal difference between the 
Keeshin case and the usual case lost by 
truckers is that Judge Fisher went be- 
hind the commission and its finding of 
facts, did not give the prima facie pre- 
sumption to the facts found by the com 
mission as correct. Usually a court is 
content to pass principally on whether 
any Constitutional rights are violated 
and whether the commission acted within 
its statutory powers. 


The Court’s Comparison 


The Fisher decision was promptly 
mimeographed by the railroads and made 
available to the press. Upholding the 
rails’ contention that they already 
offered adequate service and waving 
aside the truckers’ admittedly lower 
rates, the court held that the tonnage car- 
ried by Keeshin “belonged to the rail- 
roads to carry, so long as they are will- 
ing and able to do so. . . . Applicant is 
like the man who stole a cow from one 
neighbor and stole the feed for the cow 
from a neighbor on the other side, and 
then sold the milk to the public at a 
price cheaper than could his neighbors, 
who bought their cows and feed and he 
contended that, because of his greater 





efficiency in selling his milk at a lower 
price, he should go unpunished and be 
permitted to continue, on a theory of 
convenience and necessity.” 

Keeshin was originally denied a certifi- 
cate by the commission in 1932, but in 
1936 was given permission to operate 
these routes. John L. Keeshin, president 
of the line, said the case would be 


appealed. 
Another Move Against Trucks 


Somewhat more obliquely, the rail 
defensive-offensive directed at truck com- 
petition within the state has been shown 
by a petition filed by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen asking the com- 
mission to order a few named hauling 
lines to keep all trucks more than 6 ft. 
wide or weighing more than four tons 
off Illinois highways from Saturday 
noons to Mondays at 6 a. m., in the 
interests of safety to Brotherhood mem- 
bers in their week-end outings. The IIli- 
nois Motor Truck Operators’ Association 
filed an intervening petition declaring 
that such an order would be outside the 
statutory powers of the commission. For 
the association Attorney Harold E. 
Marks also points out that such an order 
would affect about 250,000 trucking in- 
dustry employees in Illinois, and would 
curtail by more than 20% the time in 
which truck owners’ equipment can now 
be utilized. 





Who Censors Labels? 


FTC and FDA seem to have 
established joint jurisdiction, but 
new case may prove they can’t. 


THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FRIENDSHIP between 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
Federal Trade Commission provides 
food for thought for the food industries 
The apparent intention of the two old 
line agencies to kiss and make up fol- 
lowing the long battle over the new 
food and drug law is a squeeze play for 
dual jurisdiction over labeling. 

The tip-off is an FTC complaint 
against the Fresh Grown Preserve Corp., 
Brooklyn, which is accused of loading 
its product with sugar—55 Ib. of sugar, 
22 Ib. of fruit. Specifically, the company 
is charged with false competition in 
labeling its product as preserves when 
it does not conform to the minimum 
standard of 45% fruit and 55% sugar 
established by the trade practice code 
of the National Preservers’ Association, 
approved by FTC in September, 1936. 
The validity of this provision of the code 
was upheld by the second Circuit Court 
June, 1938, in the case of the National 
Kreme Co., New York. 

FTC’s complaint against the Brook 
lyn concern might look as though it were 


tramping on FDA’s toes, which has al 
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Televising from a Hill 





Range of a television transmitter is 
determined by its height. General 
Electric, by building on a 1500-foot 
hill near Schenectady, N. Y., will 
have an antenna at least 250 feet 
higher than R.C.A.’s atop the Em- 
pire State building in New York. 
G.E., which will test its system 
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within the next three months, says 
its transmitter will be more power- 
ful than any now in operation in 
this country. The studio will be in 
downtown Schenectady; the images 
will be relayed to the transmitter 12 
miles away by ultra-short wave, be- 


fore being broadcast to the public. 
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Realtors Move Tenants Around to Fit Their Balanced Shopping Center 





ALL KINDS OF RETAIL STORES, for more 
than a mile in the business district of 
Knoxville, Tenn., are profiting from 
the novel and enterprising business 
ideas of one real estate firm—J. B. & 
W. G. Brownlow. The Brownlows are 
agents for that more than a mile of 
retail frontage, and they are deter- 
mined to “build shopping centers in ac- 
cordance with preconceived plans.” 
Toward this end, they prevent too 
many leases to any one kind of a store, 
and they locate new tenants so as to 
help stimulate the business of other 
Brownlow tenants in the neighborhood. 
For example, one location in the center 
of the business district, was kept vacant 
four months just to get the type of 
women’s shoe store which the Brown- 
lows felt was needed “to round out the 
economic balance of the block”—and 
all the while two nationally known 
millinery chains were anxious for that 
store. The Brownlows refused because 
two of their ready-to-wear tenants al- 
ready had millinery departments. 
When conditions change, good ten- 
ants can be shifted to more suitable lo- 


cations before their leases expire. In 
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one central block, the leading drug store 
was moved from the middle of the 
block to the last store away from the 
“hot” corner. Knoxville’s largest de- 
partment store holds down that “hot” 
corner, and now with the drug store 
a full block away, women who want to 
stop at both stores—as many do—are 
forced to pass all the Brownlow tenants 
in the block. They stop more often at 
the shops along the way. The shift 
also has the effect of relieving whatever 
serious competitive pressure the drug 
store might have suffered by its prox- 
imity to the department store. 

The Brownlows offer two silver cups 
to the two stores making the best and 
second-best showing for the year in 
sales volume. Comparisons are made 
on a percentage basis so that the low- 
volume stores will have an equal chance 
with the high-volume stores. Contest- 
ants furnish the Brownlows with regu- 
lar reports of volume, as required by 
the terms of the leases. 

The greatest help to a store is prob- 
ably the Knoxville Retail Index, which 
they issue monthly, without charge. In 
the Retail Index, comparative figures 


are given by groups, such gs grocerics, 


drugs, etc. The index is d on the 
sales of groups of Knoxville stores, bot) 
chain and individually owned. T)x 
base figure, 100, represents the average 
monthly sales for 1935. Formulae are 
furnished tenants by which they are 
able to figure their own indices each 
month. 

A copy of the Retail Index goes to 
chain store executives in New York or 
elsewhere. “A local manager may be 
for several months well out in front of 
other units in the chain,” explains J. F 
Brownlow. “Yet his competitors in the 
same city are, during the same period, 
showing a greater increase than he him 
self is. Another manager may be behin«! 
the rest of the chain, but his business 
may not have gone off to anything like 
the same extent as that of his own local 
competitors. The head office naturall, 
infers that the first manager is doing 
a good job and the second manager a 
poor one, whereas the reverse is true 
With each of our tenants having his 
own formula for deriving his monthl 
index and then comparing it with the 
group figure, such errors are not made.” 








ways had jurisdiction over labeling. But 
apparently when it comes to stirring up 
trouble for alleged misbranders the more 
the merrier is FDA's attitude. FTC's 
law is much broader than the food and 
drug law and sometimes gets results 
quicker. One of its beauties is that the 
Commission’s findings of fact are con- 
clusive while FDA, on the other hand, 
has taken a beating in several criminal 
prosecutions because of trouble encount- 
ered in proving adulteration to the satis- 
faction of a judge or jury by chemical 
analysis. That was at the bottom of 
adoption of the preservers’ code estab- 
lishing an administrative formula for 
measuring whether a product may prop- 
erly be labeled “preserves.” 


Debate Jurisdiction Issue 

There’s disagreement in FTC, how- 
ever, on the question of whether it has 
jurisdiction and—if it has—whether it 
is wise to assert that power in view of 
the tacit division of authority which re- 


sults from the long and bitter fight over 
the amendments to the organic laws of 
both agencies. The Commission wrested 
exclusive power to regulate advertising 
from the FDA, and implicit in that vic- 
tory was the understanding that FTC 
would not meddle in misbranding work. 
If and to what extent the jurisdiction of 
the two agencies, popularly regarded as 
mutually exclusive, will be so regarded 
by the courts is a question that may be 
answered by a test of the FTC’s com- 
paaint against the Fresh Grown Preserve 
Corp. 

Meanwhile, in its administration of 
the labeling provisions of its own law, 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
also keeping one eye on advertising. The 
bureau disclaims any intention of trying 
to stretch its labeling law to regulate 
advertising, but it finds advertised 
claims useful as evidence of a manufac- 
turer’s own interpretation of his labels 
and in classifying products as foods, 


drugs, or cosmetics. 


Reliefers’ Factories 


Gov. Olson of California 
plans experiment with “produc- 
tion for use.” 


Ir prams of Democratic Governor Cul 
bert L. Olson of California go according 
to schedule, Golden State business is 
likely to see preparations for his much- 
discussed production-for-use scheme get- 
ting under way about mid-March. The 
first “self-help” units in the undertaking 
are scheduled to go into operation around 
July 1. 

First proposed by Upton Sinclair, 
when the southern California Mahatma 
of the Epic (End Poverty in California) 
Plan was running for governor in 1934 
(with Olson as campaign manager) , the 
plan is designed to give reliefers oppor- 
tunity to produce their food, clothing, 
and shelter in state-operated cooperative 


enterprises. 
As the first Democratic administration 
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rue MAN avo rie TRUCK 





coking Lartners ¢ 


ee 
dise travel by truck each year 
—wheels on the road and a driver 
in the cab. And now that it’s win- 
ter, the traveling is tough. Pleasure 
traffic heads for cover, but trucks 
—and a man for every truck—must 
stick to the job! Man and truck go 
all the way together, cross-town or 
cross-country —a close and inti- 
mate partnership that means a great 
deal for America. 

Here’s a fact that won't surprise 
truck drivers, but it may be news 
to you: More heavy-duty trucks are 
purchased from INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER than from the next 


three manufacturers combined ... 
There are plenty of sound and prac- 
tical reasons why the man in this 
man-and-truck partnership is so 
often teamed with an International. 
Hundreds of thousands of Interna- 
tional drivers sum it up something 
like this: “It’s a great go-getting 
truck that you can depend on from 
every angle and for any need, and 
that goes for the service too!” 

So much for the partners on the 
highway. Of course the owner be- 
longs in the picture too—and how! 
He’s the BOSS. He buys the truck 
to start with, and that means be and 
the driver feel the same way about it. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(necomroaaTsep) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


the Hight ay 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
sells more heavy-duty 
trucks than the next three 
manufacturers combined. 


a 


Heavy-duty Internationals 
range from 2-ton up to big 
6-wheelers ... The same 
owner-driver satisfaction 
applies to Internationals of 
{-tom to 1}{-ton capaci- 
ties. See any International 
Company-owned branch 
or dealer about quality 
trucks and low-cost hauling. 


\ 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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in 22 years approaches its second month 
it appears an attempt will be made to 
test production-for-use once and for all 
in California. But Gov. Olson, appar- 
ently somewhat more conservative since 
he assumed his duties ig Sacramento, 
has ordered a “go slow” policy in em- 
barking on this hitherto unsailed sea. 

Olson hasn't said so publicly, but he 
is figuring that his production-for-use 
program will reduce the state’s relief 
burden 25% at least, possibly as much 
as 50%. On the proposed two-year relief 
budget of $100,000,000, even the smaller 
percentage, he figures, would mean a 
saving of $1,000,000 a month in money 
now raised by taxes and paid out to 
relief clients in cash doles. 


Bosses Even for Self-Help 


The self-help units, according to the 
governor's present plans, won't be co-ops 
in the usual sense. Olson believes that 
democracy won't work in the production- 
for-use program; that the employable 
reliefers must be bossed when they are 
producing for their own use about as 
they would be in private employment. 


Directors of the units will receive up to 
$400 a month for their services. 

The Olson “brain trust,” including 
professors from the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford, will supervise a 
thorough study of self-help possibilities 
during the next four weeks before the 
first step in the actual installation of 
the plan is taken. The governor's idea 
is that his scheme must prove out on 
a small scale before it is applied whole- 
sale; that if 1,000 reliefers can be made 
25% to 50% self-sustaining, there may 
be a basis for assuming that it will work 
for 100,000. 

Units, when set up, will produce food, 
clothing, and, later, shelter. There is no 
thought of undertaking any low-cost 
housing projects constructed by reliefers. 
In fact, the Olsonites will lean over 
backward to avoid even a semblance of 
competition with private industry. 

The new Golden State governor has 
shown no interest whatever in the stri- 
dent demands of the $30-Every-Thurs- 
day backers who are now shouting for 
$25-Every-Monday and who picketed his 
inauguration with placards to that effect. 
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White-Collar Union Drive 


Both A.F.L. and C.1.0. have organizations in this 
field. Campaign planned among financial and insurance 


company workers. 


LookinG AneAD to mid-February, when 
they expect to take a big legal stride in 
the hearing of an important collective 
bargaining case before the New York 
Court of Appeals, several thousand 
white-collar members of the United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica (C.1.0.) were planning a campaign 
this week. What made the plans partic- 
ularly interesting was that they involved 
no red fire, no forced organization, and 
claims for recognition in places where 
the union is young. 

The U.O.P.W.A. is a slow-growing or- 
ganization. Much more newspaper pub- 
licity is given to the wrenching and 
rumbling of new organization in heavy 
industry than to the doings on the white- 
collar front, and in consequence the cler- 
ical and office workers are pretty much 
of a mystery. But there are sizable or- 
ganizations in both A.F.L. and C.1.0. 

“White collar worker” is so loose a 
term that many classifications could come 
under it. The unions have defined sep- 
arate fields, and keep within certain 
bounds in organization. For example, 


U.O.P.W.A. claims 46,600 members in a 
half-dozen divisions. These units enroll 
artists, commercial travelers, financial 
and insurance-company workers, general 
office clerical help, book-publishing em- 
ployees, and social service employees. 


Financial Workers Organized 


The big push for the past two years 
has been in the banking and industrial 
insurance fields. Led by Lewis Merrill, 
who formerly was president of the 
A.F.L.’s Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
Accountants union in New York City, 
the union organized financial workers 
under a separate committee, called the 
Financial Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee. A year ago the New York State 
Labor Relations Board ordered an em- 
ployees’ election at the Bank of York- 
town (New York City). Coming along 
at the same time was F.E.O.C.’s second 
venture, the organization of industrial in- 
surance agents employed by the big 
Eastern companies. Metropolitan Life, 
after the union won a labor board elec- 
tion, kept on fighting in the courts, and 
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No More Sitdowns 





4 
—that’s the prediction of Frank 
Murphy, made last week to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee which 
approved his nomination as Attorney 
General. Michigan’s ezx-governor 
said that the sitdown is obviously 
illegal, that he had never condoned 
it, that his handling of the General 
Motors’ strike was necessary to avert 
bloodshed. While Murphy was pre- 
dicting the end of the sitdown, a 
Washington cameraman was staging 
a “liedown”—to get an odd-angle 
shot of the new Attorney General. 





it is the Metropolitan and the Bank of 
Yorktown cases that carry the union's 
main hopes. Thus far, the union and the 
state board have won in lower courts. 
The U.O.P.W.A. campaign, set in mo- 
tion after a meeting last week-end of 249 
organizers from New York, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, banks on consolidation and 
heavy superiority in numbers before at- 
tempting tests of strength with employ- 
ers. “Wall Streets” of the various big 
cities will be the field for most of the 
organizational work, with New York 
first, and tentative estimates by Merrill 
and his associates are that two to three 
years will be devoted to financial and 
insurance-company unionization. It would 
not surp~ise the white-collar organizers if 
their present court cases went to the 
US. Supreme Court—in fact, a number 
of them feel that ultimate recognition at 
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the top of the legal structure is needed. 

Outside of New York City, white- 
collar organization hasn’t gone far, but it 
goes ahead gradually. About a score of 
unions, evenly divided between C.1.0. 
and A.F.L. affiliation, have active locals 
in 50 or 60 cities. But, by and large, the 
same rule holds among clerical workers, 
artists, stenographers, and other classes 
of workers as in the insurance and bank- 
ing fields. The unions want to get strong 
in the East first, and particularly in New 
York City. Their field, loosely calculated, 
has 4,000,000 employees scattered all over 
the map and working at dozens of differ- 
ent jobs. The methods of industrial or- 
ganization used to good advantage where 
an industry is mostly in one place (like 
autos) can’t be used. So the white-collar 
unions are taking one bite at a time, and 
trying not to bite off too much to chew. 


Auto Union to Vote 


Murray and Hillman act to 
clear situation up. Convention is 
called for March 20. 


Events ix Derrorr vapor circles this 
week clarified several points in the 
United Automobile Workers’ internal 
dispute, and left business observers with 
a better idea of what it is all about. 
Heading for a March 20 convention and 
a rank-and-file election of national offi- 
cers, the U.A.W. apparently had got by 
another crisis without splitting into two 


parts. 

Philip Murray of Pittsburgh, and Sid- 
ney Hillman of New York, powerful 
C.1.0. union leaders and the U.A.W.’s 
advisers, moved into Detroit at the re- 
quest of the automobile workers’ execu- 
tive board, talked day and night with 
President Homer Martin and his 24-man 
board, and left with the feeling that 
things would work out all right. To busi- 
ness men (with whom they also consulted 
off the record) , the teamwork of Hillman 
and Murray was worth noting. Around 
Detroit for the past two months a rumor 
had spread that the two big union lead- 
ers weren't pals any more, but this week 
they performed like a well-drilled short- 
stop and second-baseman, each fielding 
the chances that came his way and each 
backing up the other. 


Membership Must Decide 


There remained little doubt that both 
Murray and Hillman would continue to 
be influential in Detroit, and that each 
had the other’s power of attorney. What 
they had recommended to the U.A.W. 
was principally a reiteration of their 
advice that somehow the union had to 
find its own leaders and support their 
policies. And Busivess Weex’s earlier 
estimate (BW —Jan14'39,p37) seemed 
confirmed: only a vote by the member- 
ship could decide whether Martin or his 
executive board had the aces. 
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Amusement Unions Get Bigger 


Stage, screen, and broadcasting are organized by 
many groups. Radio performers’ union makes strong 
demands on sponsors and agencies. 


AFRA., SAG. AGMA. R.WG., 
two A.A.A.A.’s, and associates were a 
collective bargaining problem this week, 
and the indications were that consider- 
able wrangling was ahead for all con- 
cerned. A great number of business read- 
ers have been seeing such headlines as 
“AF R.A. Threatens Strike” without car- 
ing much one way or the other, but na- 
tional advertisers who use the radio net- 
works are worried. A.F.R.A. means Am- 
erican Federation of Radio Artists, a 
strongly organized association of actors, 
Singers, and announcers whose services 
are hired by advertising agencies for 
sponsored programs. And the A.F.R.A. 





’39ers Follow ’49ers 





*39ers who follow westward trails to 


the Pacific Coast this summer to’ 


see the Golden Gate International 
Exposition will get a faint reminder 
of the pioneer ’49ers in these Indian 
tepee motor courts now springing 
up along Western highways. De- 
signed for guests who don’t want to 
pay hotel prices, these tepees are 
16 ft. in diameter, 17 ft. high, water- 
proof, and can handle from four to 
siz persons comfortably. In the 
suburbs of San Francisco, almost 
within sight of Treasure Island, 
whole villages of 100 to 400 tepees 
are planned. Prices will be $1 a bed 
per night. 


wants to have a new scale of wages 
adopted. 

Organizationally, the union setup of 
entertainers is too complicated for the 


_ average reader of popular newspapers 


and magazines to follow. What makes 
the present fight more confusing is that 
there are two “Four A’s.” One is the 
American Association of Artists and Act- 
ors, the other is the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. S.A.G. means 
Sereen Actors Guild, A.G.M.A. means 
American Guild of Musical Artists, and 
R.W.G. means Radio Writers Guild 
(which has had a separate jurisdictional 
dispute on with A.F.R.A. over the status 
of script writers in Los Angeles) . 
Most of the unions in the entertain- 
ment field are first cousins, and many 
performers hold memberships in more 
than one of them. The rolls abound in 
big names; Eddie Cantor is A-F.R.A. 
president, Lawrence Tibbett is first vice- 
president. Tibbett also is president of 
the Guild of Concert Artists—another 
offshoot of entertainment organization. 


Most Are A.F.L. Affiliates 


Today, unions have entered just about 
every branch of stage, screen, and radio. 
The musicians are strongly organized; so 
are the stage hands, projectionists, and 
technicians. Most of the unions have 
a thorough sense of craft distinction, and 
most of them are affiliates of the A-F L. 
The C.1.0. has gained some converts for 
vertical unionism (particularly in the 
Philadelphia area with its American Com- 
munications Association) but A.F.R.A. 
itself crosses craft lines enough to take 
care of the average performer’s desire for 
fraternity. 

The old Actors Equity Association 
started the organizational! bal! rolling in 
1919, when it took the Broadway pro 
ducers to the cleaners. Equity was cov- 
ered by an A-F.L. franchise known as 
“the Four A’s franchise” which formerly 
had been confined to vaudeville. Then, 
with the rise of radio and the movies, 
new families of actors, singers, and other 
artists took over separate jurisdictions. 
Equity still is the big name for stage 
actors, the Screen Actors Guild controls 
the Hollywood area, AF .R.A. has radio 

and the Actors Federation 
of America has the vaudeville and out- 
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VALVES- $106,195 WORTH 


TO CHANGE THESE LOGS TO PAPER 


OM the time the tree is felled 

to the time the paper is delivered 

to print your favorite magazine or 

newspaper it is under the control of 
many kinds of valves. 


Small wonder the investment in 
valves in one typical paper mill 
totaled $106,195 according to a 
study made by a firm of independent 
appraisal engineers. Small wonder, 
too, that management goes to great 
pains to be sure of careful buying 
for such important equipment. 


For every industry, to a greater 
or lesser degree, is dependent on 
valves. Valves are the guiding reins 
of horsepower—valves control the 


flow of gas—without valves there 
could be no locomotives—no power 
houses—no waterworks—no mills 
—no industrial production. 


And all these varied uses require 
different valves—thousands of them, 
each designed for a particular job of 


In your bome, toe, 
Crane valves and fit- 
tings assure maximum 
. soa Ask 
sen aka 702? Plambing and. 
m Heating Contractor. 
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VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE «© PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 


flow control. To serve this field ade- 
quately, the Crane No. 52 Catalog 
lists 38,000 separate valve and 
piping items. 

In your plant there are valves— 
perhaps hundreds of them, maybe 
thousands. The name Crane on those 
valves is your guarantee of uniform 
quality and maximum efficiency, for 
an unparalleled experience of more 
than 80 years is back of the Crane 
reputation for building uncommon 
quality into valves of common use. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO. « GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 
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OTECTS the office postage 





and the office people, too— 


“We noticed that we were losing 
stamps in fairly large amounts 
around here two years back. As our 
postage was pretty accessible, a num- 
ber of people came under suspicion. 

“I soon found out that the suspi- 
cion was costing us more than the 
stamp losses. Everybody got nervy 
and mistakes increased. And the fine 
team spirit we previously had was 
all shot. 

“So I settled the whole thing by 
putting in a Postage Meter. It pro- 
tects everybody in this office—as well 
as our postage.” 


No stamps can be stolen in a 
Postage Meter equipped office — 
because nobody can steal from a 
Postage Meter. The postage is all 
in the Meter, set and sealed by the 
postoffice. Meter stamps can’t be 
sold or traded; and are good for 
only one thing, in one place—your 
firm’s mailing, on your firm’s 
envelopes. And the Meter is 
tamperproof, fool proof. So there’s 
full protection for office postage 
and office people ina Postage Meter. 














The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
prints postage, as needed, in any 
denomination needed, in a single 
meter stamp; prints a dated 
postmark, and an advertising 
slogan at the same time; seals and 
stacks envelopes swiftly and neatly. 
Visible counters show the amount 
of postage on hand, amount 
used, pieces mailed; so postage 
accounting is easy. 

And Metered Mail gets through 
the postoffice sooner, too. It is 
already postmarked; and need not 
be canceled. So Metered Mail can 
get out of the postoffice earlier, and 
get on its way. 

There are so many advantages 
to Metered Mail that only a dem- 
onstration in your own office on 
your own mail or packages ‘will 
show that the Postage Meter can 
cut mailing time, save postage for 
you as it does for thousands of 
progressive firms everywhere. 
There are models for every business 
large or small. Just call the nearest 
Postage Meter Co. office, and our 
representative will follow through! 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 
1404 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY canns «BOWES 
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treasury. It financed the radio organiza. 
tion, and still stands by with offer; of 
help. Equity, too, has lent mone: ty 
AFRA. 

In the present scrap, AF.R.A. ha; 
been boxing vigorously with a comm ttee 
which has some members from the a:| ver. 
tising men’s “Four A’s” and some rjem- 
bers who aren’t in the advertising asso. 
ciation. Chronologically, the argument 
has proceeded about as follows: 

1. AF RA. and AAAA. (advertising 
agencies) have discussed a scale of \ age; 
for more than a year. Last Dev. 
AF RA. submitted a minimum wag 
and working-conditions code for net» ork 
commercial programs (another scale, 
lower, went into effect last July for sus. 


programs) . 

2. The A.A.A.A. committee countered 
with a suggested scale of its own last 
week, and A.F.R.A. immediately rejected 
it. Further, A.F.R.A. could see “no val- 
uable purpose ... by continuing the 
conferences” and broke off negotiations 
Its directing board had been authorized 
by the 6,000 membership to issue strike 
calls if it saw fit. 


Union Seeks Agreements 


Despite the threat of strikes, however, 
observers felt that no such action woul! 
take place soon, because A.F.R.A. has 
been seeking side agreements by letting 
individual sponsors and agencies know 
that it won’t strike them if they sign 
the A.F.R.A. code. Pending the result of 
these enticements, no strike is expected 

AF.R.A.’s goal is recognition, not only 
to get wages raised but to stop “mass 
production,” in which actors are rotated 
among several shows. This week, Variety 
printed what radio people have been say- 
ing off the record—that “the villain’s rile 
had been assigned to Blackett-Sample 
Hummert, the first agency in radio bill- 
ings and the most adroit and successful 
cheap-priced outfit in the biz.” 


Two New Labor Ideas 


Nunn-Bush puts workers on 

board of directors. Hormel has 
“joint earnings plan.” 
Geo. A. Homme & Co. anp Nuwn-Bvss, 
two company names which mean “annual 
wage” to most industrial relations people 
(BW—Apr2’38,p22), have picked up 
other connotations. This week Nunn- 
Bush, shoe manufacturers, put two em- 
ployees on the board of directors; Hor- 
mel, meat packers, inaugurated a “Joint 
Earnings Plan for 1939.” 

Under the arrangement announced by 
Pres. Jay C. Hormel, all wages and sal- 
aries will be kept and added to net profits 
as a “joint earnings account,” which will 
be considered a pool to be divided at the 
end of the fiscal year between employees 
and common stockholders. To begin with, 
the workers will get 80%. If this is 
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more than enough to cover pay already 
received during the year, the remaining 
money Will be divided on the same basis 
as long as it holds out or until each em- 
ployee has received the equivalent of 
four weeks’ extra pay. After that, any 
additional money in the pool will be 
divided 50-50. 

Eligible are all employees in the Hor- 
me! plant at Austin, Minn., including 
officers, stock buyers either in Austin or 
out in the field, and Austin truck drivers. 
Salesmen are not included. The plan can 
be modified or abandoned during its first 
year by the board of directors, who will 
decide at the end of the year whether or 
not to continue it. 

Meanwhile, the Nunn-Bush directors 
have approved a suggestion by Pres. 
Henry L. Nunn that the 1,300 employees 
be allowed to elect two of their number 
to the board. One worker from the pro- 
duction force and one from the retail 
division will join the five present direct- 
ors, to oversee an interest which Mr. 
Nunn says has been neglected too long 
by management. 


x 


Factory Union School | 


Paraffine Companies gradu- 
ate first class in labor executives’ 
course. 


THE TRAINING scHOOL for union officials 
in the Oakland, Calif., plant of the Paraf- 
fine Companies will turn out the first 
batch of 25 graduates next week with 
a degree of B.L.R. Bachelor of Labor 
Relations. 

The school, operated jointly in the 
Paraffine plant by the company, the 
California Department of Education, and 
the federal government, is designed to 
give union officials and members a gen- 
eral background of labor relations prac- 
tice, labor economics, industrial financ- 
ing, and the technique of contract nego- 
tiation. The theory behind the school is 
that if employees are to take an active 
part in determining such fundamentals 
as wage scales and working conditions 
they might as well get some idea of 
what it’s all about. 


Only Union Men Admitted 


# The course consists of two-hour ses- 

sions, once a week for 16 weeks, con- 
ducted by two University of California 
instructors, Lynn Stockwell and Mack 
Stoker. No company officials are present 
at classes. Only union members are ad- 
mitted. Attendance is not confined to 
employees of the Paraffine Companies 
although they are decidedly in the ma- 
jority. Several business agents of outside 
unions are in the school’s first graduat- 
ing class. 

Students get the high spots of current 
labor history, personnel administration 
and labor management, labor economics, 
trends in business and labor legislation, 
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GOOD NEWS 


New Year Forecasts...and Facts! 
A Challenge to Advertisers! 
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1 
for the first six months of 1939 


IEW business forecasters venture to prophesy Whether or not Government pump-priming 

beyond the next six months. Whether the and deficit spending will or can produce perma- 
strong recovery movement already started will nent recovery, is another question. But regardless 
long continue, is anybody's guess. But all agree § of that, there are powerful forces now acting to 
that under the momentum of expanding business stir business, create demand, induce production 
and the stimulus of Government spending, the _. . . and add to profits. 
short-term trend is upward. Though business may ultimately have to pay 
heavily in higher taxes, it is obvious that the 
company which faces realities, and pushes its 


A. N. A. S U RVEY sales in today’s markets will have more money 


. for tax bills, than the company which waits 
—a clue to 1939 Business Prospects scieis Heiisan mats exalt edbbdcel 


182 of the nation’s largest advertisers — exclud- : 
ing tobacco and automobile manufacturers — or economic wheel. 
have recently reported to the Association of Clearly, the facts challenge us to sell with 


National Advertisers on 1939 prospects as they SPEED and IMPACT, to take full advantage 
of the opportunities immediately in sight. 
ANTICIPATED SALES VOLUME Domi tata ih Cie papers, 
84% of the companies — McGraw-Hill papers —sells with “speed 
anticipate ago -_ and impact,” sells efficiently and econom- 
paws Resertoan, fine ically to business and industry. Your adver- 
oa a = loggay tising agency will tell you that for the same 
a 7 or even less money, you can reach more ex- 
ADVERTISING BUDGETS ecutives and engineers, secure more frequent 
insertions, use larger and more dominating 
advertisements in McGraw-Hill Publications. 
That’s how you can get more attention, quick- 
er action and lower sales costs, by utilizing 
the SPEED and IMPACT of stronger indus- 
trial advertising in these Publications. 















































MORE EXECUTIVE AND ENGINEER READERS 
—AND MORE PER ADVERTISING DOLLAR 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Atlante Besten Chicege Cleveland Detrelt ‘Pilledsiphle St. Leuks Sen Prancice §§ Washington, B.C. 
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operation of the Wagner act and the 
wage-hour law. There is training in 
+; negotiation and arbitration. Climax of 
: the course is a mock negotiation pro- 
ceeding in which half the class represents 
: the union and half the employer. Finally, 
t to give students an idea of the point of 
view of each party to a contract, the 
union “representatives” switch to the 
other side of the table and become em- 
ployers while the employers become 
unionists. 
4 As expressed by W. H. Lowe, president 
4 of the Paraffine Companies, the chief 
objective of the concern in cooperating 
is to give responsible officials of the 
18 assorted A.F.L.©.1L.0. unions in the 
Oakland plant (floor covering, paints, 
| roofing materials) more complete under- 
| standing of the factors in employer- 
employee relationships. 

A new course in the school will get 
under way in March, according to Henry 
W. Von Morpurgo, director of public 
and industrial relations for Pabco. 


Waste Bill Reduced 


Incidentally, R. H. Shainwald, vice- 
president of Paraffine Companies, re- 
ported to stockholders at the last annual 
meeting an 8% increase in the labor 
efficiency in the Oakland plant during 
the preceding 12 months, and a 20% 
cut (amounting to $100,000) in the 
company’s waste bill, a condition he 
attributes largely to the firm’s policy of 
interpreting its manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, competitive and financing 
problems to the 1,500 Oakland employ- 
ees through the “Pabco Book of Knowl- 
edge” contest (BW—Jan29'38,p39) . 
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Supervision Eye 

NEXT MONTH A NEW magazine for sup- 
ervisors will hit the mails, aimed at a 
field hitherto covered partially by sev- 
eral journals but not cultivated on a 
national scale. The new magazine, Su- 
pervision, will be directed by a group of 
associates, among them several foremen, 
and will get the backing of the National 
Association of Foremen as the official 
journal for its 15,000 members. A large 
number of industrial relations directors, 
personnel managers, and other experts in 
the field have agreed to serve as edi- 
torial advisers. 


More Retirement Aid 

ONE OF THE ORIGINAL converts to profit 
sharing—Jewel Tea—expands its poli- 
cies next week. The new plan has been 
under discussion for months (BW—Dec 
24'38,p29) and was finally wrapped up 
and announced to both employees and 
stockholders this week by M. H. Karker, 
Jewel president. The company will con- 
tribute $80,555.90 to start a trust fund, 
which will grow as employees add $1 to 
$4 each per week and the company puts 
in 25% of net earnings. Participation is 
voluntary, and the employees will draw 
their shares of the fund, with earnings 
from investment, upon retirement, death, 
discharge, or resignation, according to 
a well-integrated method of fair division. 
President Karker, incidentally, struck an 
important note when he told the stock- 


——< 


holders this week that the results should 
be that employees not only would be pro. 
tected, but would be stimulated to , 
“consciousness of profit.” 


On Keeping Up to Date 


Wuat seems To Be the most complete 
and up-to-date manual of information on 
the new wage-hour law yet issued was 
sent out to clients and friends by Stev- 
enson, Jordan & Harrison this week. The 
New York management engineering firm 
figures, as most observers do, that the 
student of this law can’t keep posted 
without the “new stuff” which comes 
from time to time in the form of rulings 
and interpretations; consequently, the 
manual is split into 18 sections, each of 
which can be kept up-to-date with loose. 
leaf inserts as they come along. 


Big Debate Coming 

One oF THE MaJor discussions of 1939 
is going to swirl around the question 
whether U. S. business ought to follow 
the British and Swedish system of em- 
ployer collectives in dealing with indus- 
trial relations. Much has been printed 
about the President’s Commission and 
its report, and advocates of joint bar- 
gaining on a regional or industry-wide 
basis are numerous. But a considerable 
bloc is forming in business circles to 
oppose this view, and to insist that in- 
dividual bargaining is much better. First 
good exposition of both sides will come 


















An X-ray apparatus that spots tacks, glass particles, 
broken cords, and imperfections not visible under 
ordinary examination has been developed by Firestone 


X-Ray for Tires 








| dom 
Tire & Rubber Co. and tested in Akron. In the picture 
at the left, a car owner is shown looking through the 
apparatus; right, the bad news. 
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at the American Management Associa- 
tion's annual personnel conference, three 
weeks hence at Chicago. 

For the Record 


Jost waext Davm Dvsivsxy 


PRilEgr 


5 


is week, called it 
Position of the ILGWU in relation 
C10. and AFL.” and sent it out to 


7 


reproduced, and the union opens and 
closes by indicating its confidence in 
eventual solution of the quarrel. 


No Truce in Sight 

DesPITE THE OCCASIONAL “dope stories” 
appearing in the press about Administra- 
tion moves to end the C.1.0.-A.F.L. war, 
nothing much is going on. When the 
Roosevelt “team” does move, it is likely 
that Sen. Bob Wagner will be the spear- 
head, with help coming from Sec. Hop- 
kins of Commerce, Undersecretary Hanes 
of Treasury, Commissioner Lubin of La- 
bor Statistics. Meanwhile, a number of 
AF.L. and C.1.0. leaders have been con- 
sidering the possibilities of ironing out 
union jurisdictions in each field first, then 
trying the group conferences again. Sev- 
eral conversations between opposing or- 
ganizers of electrical workers, for ex- 
ample, have been held during the past 
six weeks, in a very friendly spirit. 


More Exclusive Contracts 


EXAMINATION OF RECENT contracts, both 
renewals and new agreements, between 
certain unions and companies in their 
fields indicates a strong trend toward 
exclusive jurisdictions. The Steel Work- 


ployee elections, carrying through to Jan. 
10, lists 56 tests. C.1.O. unions entered 
48 and won $7 


went non-union. 
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HOW MUCH YOU CAN CUT YOUR HANDLING COST 
NOW nim 
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One way to help span the difference between profit and loss is to reduce handling costs. 


TOWMOTOR Tractors and Lift Trucks handle packager—any shape or size—light or 
heavy. And TOWMOTORS move them faster, smoother and safer, through small door- 
ways, narrow aisles and on high stacks. 24 hour uninterrupted service in plants, mills, 
docks and warehouses. 


Lowest cost per ton moved. Write today for specifications and details. 


TOWMOTOR CO. . 1246 East 152nd St.. Cleveland, Obie. 
Sales Offices in 20 Principal Cities 
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Inspections of a hundred 
different kinds are constantly 
being made...to promote safe- 
ty, speed and efficiency in han- 
dling freight over Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines... 
this railroad’s “A-plus” reputa- 


tion for dependable service. 


to maintain 


When you want that service to 
work for you, call the nearest Chesa- 
peake and Obio representative. They're 
located in all principal cities. 


CHESAPEARE 
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A NON-ICING CARBURETOR for aircraft en- 
gines, to make high-altitude and cold- 
weather flying safer, was one of the mat- 
ters discussed. in Detroit at the annual 
convention of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Among other topics were the 
possibility of reducing weight by form- 
ing engine-cylinder blocks out of welded 
sheet steel instead of by casting; floating 
power for aircraft engine mountings to 
reduce vibration; and reduction of road 
noises for driving comfort in automobiles. 

Some 2,800 engineers, and others inter- 
ested in the automotive and allied indus- 
tries, attended the convention, largely 
because of a session devoted to a rela- 
tively new automotive headache—“var- 
nish” deposit in engines. What happens 
is that after some thousands of miles of 
operation, a varnish-like material is de- 
posited on pistons, piston pins, piston 
rings, bearings, etc., accumulating in such 
quantities as to cause rings to “stick” 
(wasting fuel) and sometimes even caus- 
ing engines to freeze so tight that the 
starter won’t turn them over. 

Affecting alike car designers, oil re- 
fineries, and car owners, the problem 
becomes increasingly serious, apparently, 
as engine efficiencies are increased, and 
therefore it is feared as a major service 
trouble on the more efficient 1939 cars. 


Engineers Differ in Diagnosis 
Aware of the problem, engineers have 
been trying to identify the cause in the 
hope of providing a cure. Quite likely 
some engineers know the answer, but 
which engineers is still a question. For 
at the technical session devoted to the 
subject last week, opinions covered a 
formidable list of possible causes, includ- 
ing: higher engine operating tempera- 
tures in modern engines; oxidation of 
the oil; gums from gasoline getting into 
the crankcase and carried in the oil after 
the gasoline is evaporated by the modern 








New Auto Headache Is “Varnish” 


Engineers discuss ways of preventing the accu. 
mulation of gummy material on pistons and other parts, 
Oil companies seek a remedy. 


silver for bearing materials—the metals 
acting as catalysts to induce the forma- 
tion of varnish; changes in methods of 
refining oils—resulting in chemical 
changes in the oils themselves; too in- 
frequent oil changes, etc. 

Only point on which engineers seemed 
to agree’ was that the problem would 
not have been’ serious in older type en- 
gines and has become important mainly 
on account of the small clearances built 
into modern motors. Many were ready 
to admit that “varnish” formation may 
have been going on for years but was 
dismissed or overlooked as unimportant 
as long as it didn’t cause operating diff- 
culties. However, many engineers now 
believe that difficulties in car operation 
formerly imputed to such causes as va- 
por-lock, or to excessively lean mixtures, 
were probably due to varnish formation 
and incipient engine-sticking. 


Remedies for “Varnish” Debated 


As to possible cures, or at least amelio- 
ration of the effects of varnish formation, 
engineers were even less in agreement— 
if possible. Oxidation inhibitors—most 
strongly sponsored by some as prevent- 
ing varnish formation—were decried by 
others as contributing to rapid corrosion 
of bearings, valves, etc., as not solving 
the problem of gums and asphalt which 
get into the crankcase through fuels. 

Reminiscent of the days when the 
adoption of hypoid rear axle gears 
started a battle between car and oil 
company engineers, the session was 
nevertheless notably lacking in buck- 
passing between the two groups. Oil 
companies hope, of course, that the prob- 
lem may be licked without requiring a 
complete revision- of refining methods. 
Car engineers don’t want to take a back- 
ward step by increasing oil consumption 
(offered as one possible means of over- 
coming the trouble), or increasing en- 
gine clearances (resulting in decreased 
efficiency and shorter life of such parts 
as pistons) . 

A number of engineers were intrigued 
by a possible solution, consisting of coat- 
ing troublous engine surfaces with some 
material to which the varnish would not 
stick—possibly by a ion in the 
oil of a material which would deposit 
readily in a thin film in operation. 
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[We're ready, Detroit! 
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First warning to the public of piston 
“varnish” came from oil ads like this. 
The telegram, from the editor of 
Automotive Daily News, reads: “En- 
gines in new cars run at high temper- 
atures for increased power and econ- 
omy. Oil must resist extreme heat.” 











Rich New Process 

May add 45,000,000 Ib. 
annually to South’s production of 
cottonseed oil. 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW automatically- 
controlled processing equipment promises 
to extract 10 more pounds of cottonseed 
oil from each ton of seed (present 
“bogey” being about 300 Ib. per ton) 
and thus eventually to add about 45,- 
000,000 Ib. to the South’s annual pro- 
duction of a vital element in products 
ranging from salad oil and soap to 
phonograph records and linoleum. Prac- 
tically all the development work has 
been done in the laboratories of the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Tennessee in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
under grants of the Engineering Foun- 
dation, New York. 

Equipment consists of a pressure 
cooker employing high-temperature 
steam for putting seed through its initial 
paces, a conditioner or humidifier for 
delinted seed of abnormal dryness, and 
a hydraulic plate press with enlarged 
drainage capacity. Tests indicate that 
the production-increasing equipment will 


save ‘time, power, er, and fuel. In addition, 
there promise to be important savings on 
on the wear and tear of press cloths 
which are woven out of human hair. 
Primarily the research which evolved 
the new development was instituted to 
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A great step forward in railway 
air conditioning —introduced by Sturtevant 


Yes, it is now possible to travel in railway cars in which the air has been 
rendered safer, more healthful, by passing it through bacteria-killing rays of 
ultra violet light. Sturtevant Vitalized Air Conditioning makes this possible! 
Here is air conditioning patterned after nature’s method. Like the lethal 
action of sunlight upon bacteria and other micro-organisms, the air is 
treated with ultra violet rays. Sparkling water sprays remove dust, dirt, 
and bacteria—as rain frees outdoor air from dust and other particles. Into 
the car the healthful and refreshing air lows—“vital” air that is more like 
the air of the woodland and sea—with a pleasing “mellow-cool” quality 
thac delights passengers. 

Scurtevant Vitalized Air Conditioning is one of many important Sturtevant 
contributions to the advancement of railway air conditioning. Today, 
Sturtevant Complete Systems, Air Circulating Units, or Other Equipment 
for Air Conditioning Purposes are installed in over 8,000 air conditioned 
cars on 37 railroads. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Citics 
B. F. Scurtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Moatreal 


FOR VENTILATING or am numune serene AIR CONDITIONING 































































formity of a given batch of seed. Pres- 
sure cooking permits subsequent oil ex- 
traction operations to be performed by 
any of the orthodox means: by hydraulic 
press, by “expeller” or by solvent extrac- 
tion. Main point is that average cooking 
time is reduced from 90 minutes or so to 
about 15. 
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1916 total of 763 to a 19387 total of 46} 
representing a $65,000,000 investrent 
It is hoped by the sponsors Of th 
project that the new processing equip 
ment will put small, local country jj, 
in more economical position to PTOCEy 
cottonseed, ship the oil, and di-triby, 
byproduct hulls and meal locally. [1 se», 
or meal is shipped out of a |ocality 
commercial fertilizer will have to }, 
brought in to replace fertility joss 


Demand Pre-packing 


Furniture retailers insist thy 
manufacturers use paperboar 
containers. 


any way, it 
country’s 
to include 


May Affect Other Oil Seeds 





Although the new equipment is aimed 
at the cottonseed oil business and prom- 
ises to add $3,150,000 annually to the 
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FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY, find out 
whether Spandrel Waterproofing is 
needed on any building you are 
erecting with steel framework. 


Amer- 
ican Hammered Piston Rings, 
Platework, Tanks, Purification and 

, Tarmac 


Recovery 
Road Tars, Timber, 
Boiler and Power Plants, Valves. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 








PARTICULARLY INTERESTING because it 
coming from retailers rather than fron 
manufacturers is the rapid swing i 
packing methods at furniture factorie, 
The trade terms the new way “pr. 
packing;” but it is also called “factor 
packing” and “unit packing.” Nation 
Retail Furniture Association, through ; 
committee, is exerting considerable pre: 
sure on manufacturers to change fron 
traditional packing, and to lose no tim 
about it. Ludwig Baumann & Co., big 
Manhattan retailers, are the spearhead of 
the campaign, backed enthusiastically 
by Bloomingdale’s. If the trend goes to 
its logical conclusion, makers of crating 
shooks will find their market shrunk, 
the paperboard container industry it: 
market accordingly expanded. Lacque 
makers may take a further slice of the 
varnish market for the same reason. 


occurs not only in shipment but also in 
uncrating, and is caused by dust and 
other storage damage in warehouse, and 
in delivering to the customer. 


Savings Claimed for Method 

Some small chairs, tables, benches, 
mattresses have been packed in paper 
board shipping containers. Recently 
radio sets have been shipped thus; the 
cabinet manufacturer ships to the s¢ 
manufacturer, who installs the chassis 
and slips the unit back into the carta 
for reshipment to his trade. 

When carton shipment of large piece 
was tried, some types of varnish finis 
showed imprints at points of contac 
Some lacquer finishes seen immu, 
hence are making new customers. 

Pre-pack advocates claim that it saves 
all along the line. Packing six-piece bed- 
room suites in average-quality crating 
lumber cost one manufacturer $5.80, in 
high-test kraft board containers $4.60. A 
manufacturer cut his ing room force 
from 15 down to 5 he shifted. 

No package manufacturer has a mon- 
opoly on pre-packing containers. Essen- 
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are cartons with enough 
ty eee inside to support or 
suspend the piece away from the box 
interior. Three main types are recog- 
nized: (1) pressure, using six-ply pads; 
(2) suspension, with the piece hung to 


+ framers ealy for base, and woft ads | A Oe: Oa oS 
— reported by Chairman 
Walter Baumann of ne Lae ponent 
hee =| EVERYWHERE... 
ing, of material, refinishing, 
loading and I delivery costs and damage, 
and a dozen lesser items. Finally, mer- 
chandise with untouched original finish 





a dresser—the piece is 
pian oy on a wooden frame .. 


.. which also contains the mirror... 


Wherever metal contacts metal, WEAR exists 
as the constant threat against the service life 
of equipment ...the frequent threat against 
the lives of people. 
So engineers, with the wisdom of long ex- 
perience and with faith in a famous symbol, 
ify acs Anti-Friction Bearings. They 
: : : WEAR before it has a chance to destroy. 
---and the whole thing goes in this They conserve Industry’s investment in ma- 
neat container, which contrasts ... chines. And on the high and skyways 
of the world they safeguard awe lives! 


WEAR is EVERYWHERE .. . but thanks to 


modern engineering, so is SCS. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Often Forgotten 


WHEREVER WHEELS, SHAFTS, and 
gears turn you'll find Hyatt Roller 
Bearings! Handling their appointed 
tasks economically, enduringly, 
without wear or maintenance. 
Keeping related parts permanently 
aligned. More frugal of a dyne of 
force than a miser of his hoard. 
Conspicuous only to engineering 


minds because of the trouble they 
prevent, Hyatts play their unobtru- 
sive yet essential role in the making 
of the means of life. So dependable 
have Hyatts become that builders 
and users of machinery take their 
flawless performance for granted. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 
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is prime. Speedier retail deliveri., 
duce cancellations. 

The report recommends that re’, 
urge pre-packing, insist it be don: 
if at all; that manufacturers proce, 
cautiously but persistently to ma}.- 
shift from crate to carton. Indi 
retailers say that, in the rare in 
where pre-packing might cost th: 
ufacturer more, they are willing :. 
the difference for the sake of savi 
their end. 


Peeking into Pro-Rate 


California Chamber of (om. 
merce will investigate state crop 
control law. 


CaLiIrogN14’S AGRICULTURAL pro-rate act, 
grandfather of all the crop control 
schemes, national and state, appears to 
be in for thorough renovation if not 
repeal 


Dissatisfaction, centering chiefly on 
the way the law is administered by the 
various growers’ committees set up for 
each crop (by the growers themselves) , 
culminated last week in an announce. 
ment that the state Chamber of Com. 
merce is to make a complete study of 
the act and the results of its six years 
of operation. 


Criticism Directed Against Act 


The more reasonable-minded critics 
of the law charge that the act encour 
ages monopolistic control within certain 


comes chiefly from sale of certificates to 
This, critics point out, makes 


idea of applying 
and practices to na- 
Therefore, results 
ber of Commerce investiga- 
tion will be of widespread interest. 


marketing control. Edson Abcel, 
secretary of the California Pro-rate Com- 
mission, estimates that the program this 
year has added the following values to 
cash returns of California growers on 
their crops: grapes, $5,000,000; raisins, 
$2,500,000; lettuce, $250,000; figs, $5.- 
750,000; olives, $400,000; prunes, $4,000.- 
000; asparagus, $500,000; tomatoes, 
$1,000,000; pears, $250,000; sweet pots- 
toes, $200,000. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Stencil Pictures 

Goop pictures add punch to almost any 
bulletin, program, or announcement, but 
it is a tough job to draw them on a 
stencil for stencil duplication. Milo 
Harding Co., 612 Commonwealth Annex, 
Pittsburgh, announces that much of 
such work is now unnecessary, because 
it has developed Tempo Inserts, which 
are pictures on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, ready and waiting to be cemented 
on stencils. Timely pictures include 
Washington, Lincoln, St. Patrick, and 
St. Valentine. 


~Moldable Shoe Insoles 


To secURE OLD-sHOE comfort in new 
shoes, C. H. Daniels of the Daniels Shoe 
Products & Perforating Co., 67 River- 
dale Ave., Port Chester, N. Y., has pat- 
ented Mo-Lo, a plastic compound of 
powdered cork and latex to be applied 
to the underside of insoles before they are 
cemented in shoes. Shoes thus equipped 
mold themselves to the wearer's feet. In- 
ternational Shoe Co. is first licensee under 
the patent. The Daniels Co. has also 
developed a full line of Mo-Lo arches 
and foot appliances incorporating the 
same plastic material. 


Portagraph 

Tae new Portacrarn, developed by 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
will make exact photo-copies of a letter 


at a speed of 125 per hour. A larger 
model will handle tan ae - Bes to 
19x24 inches in size. Remington Rand 

is also bringing out a new typewriter, 
the “No. 17,” whose numerous features 
include a convenient lever to relieve 
“jammed” type bars without interrupt- 
ing typing rhythm. 

Natural Gas Attachment 

Wira a new Natural Gas Conversion 
Attachment, developed by Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, it is possible 
in four hours to convert a six-cylinder, 
125-hp. Caterpillar diesel engine for oper- 
ation by natural gas. A special cylinder 


head replaces the diesel head, lowering 
compression and providing spark plugs 
to replace injection valves; the fuel in- 
jection pumps are replaced by a mag- 
neto and a carburetor. A similar con- 
version will soon be ready for the Cater- 
pillar 160-hp. V-8 diesel. 


Fish Holder and Scaler 

Ir FISHING 18 INDICATED on the South- 

ern trip, take along a Jiffy Fish Holder 
make light work of preparing the 


catch for the table. Hang a fish by head 
or tail in the holder (center); insert a 
bottle cap in the Jiffy Scaler (right) and 
proceed. The manufacturer, Patent Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 982 Lapham St., Milwaukee, 
also recommends the holder for skinning 
rabbits and plucking fowl. 
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Edge Protection 


To ProTrect THE EDGEs of engineering 
drawings, tracings, blueprints, and ether 
valuable papers, run them through the 
White Edging Machine which applies 
an opaque white acetate tape developed 


especially by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. The maker of the machine, David 
White Co., Inc., 315 W. Court St., Mil- 
waukee, points out that if the special 
tape is used, tracings and drawings will 
not stick to glass while they are being 
blue-printed. 


Acoustical Control 

NEWEST ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL for walls 
and ceilings is Berry-Cel, a cellular syn- 
thetic product of limestone and silicate 
of soda, developed by F. E. Berry, Jr. 
& Co., Spring St., Everett, Mass. It has 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


a 


ANAT 


Modern business requires a variety of papers—for letters to customers, 
for records, forms and legal documents, for inter-plant communica- 


Hence the different grades of fine business papers made by Neenah. 
Some are stronger and more permanent. All are attractive in outward 
appearance. Each fits a definite business need. 


Ask your printer or lithographer to show you the Neenah line and to 
recommend the grades you should use. 


Write us for the story of how Neenah’s papers are made, and for 


saltee Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, sotadex aad Lightweights 


maNuractureo By NEENAH parer company. NEENAH, WIS. 
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Picture 305,000 buyers from 72 countries—end 
9,500 exhibitors from 34 countries — doing 
more than $250,000,000 of business—in ap- 
proximately one week's time! That happened 
in March, 1938—=in Leipzig, Germany. 


The 1939 Spring Fairs will probably exceed 
these figures. And that fact concerns your 
business — whether you want to buy, sell or 
merely learn. Your line of business is rep- 
resented at these Fairs—your company should 
be represented. 


In the General Merchandise Fairs—March 5th 
to 10th—some 6,500 firms will show, in both 
finished and semi-finished goods, every line 
for the department store, specialized store, 
gift shop and decorator. These are the world's 
greatest merchandise Fairs. 


In the Great Engineering and Building Fairs— 
March 5th to 13th—some 3,300 firms will 
exhibit machinery, tools, equipment and new 
materials—for every line of industry. There 
will be more than 5,000 machines in actual 
operation. Here is the world's foremost 
Engineering Show. 


Get the full facts. Please write on your busi- 
ness or professional letterhead for Booklet No. 
80 covering the Merchandise Fairs—or for 
Booklet No. 81 covering the Technical Fairs. 
The semi-annual, international Leipzig Trade 
Fairs are recognized as the world’s Show 
Window. Our New York Office—or an Hon- 
orary Representative near you—will be glad 
to help you determine how these Fairs can 
give you new markets, new profits, new 
economies. Write today for these books. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 


10 

te ® 
FOR 700 YEARS THE 
WORLD’S MARKET PLACE 








excellent qualities of sound absorption 
and light reflection; in addition, it may 
be cleansed thoroughly with a special 
appliance which pumps soapy water 
through every inter-connecting air cell, 
following it with a fresh water rinse. Both 
waters are recovered by a vacuum device 
on the appliance, without dripping. 


Versatile Portable Range 
PaTeNTep FoLDInc “surface cooking 
units” hide themselves away in the main 


body of the Eureka Portable Electric 





Range when not in use. As manufac- 
tured by Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Detroit, the range may be plugged into 
any convenient outlet to broil, bake, boil, 
fry, toast, stew, steam, or grill. 


“Pull-Push” Switch 

NEWEST DEVELOPMENT of Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., 458 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, 
is the “D-Puller,” a front-operated Type 





D enclosed switch rated at 30 amperes, 
250 volts. Pull the Bakelite handle to 
start current flowing; push it in to stop. 
The case is 7} x 5 x 2} inches, finished 
in rust-resisting aluminum. 


Rain-Proofing Process 
SrULTANEovusty with the news that the 
Cravenette Co., 8th & Madison Sts.,-Ho- 
boken, N. J., has developed a new Crav- 
enette Rain-Proofing Process for tex- 
tiles, which is itself proof against laun- 
dering and dry cleaning, comes word that 
the company is now prepared to rain- 
proof garments while they are being 
thoroughly dry-cleaned. 
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Drills Concrete with Fire 


WHEN IT BECAME NECESSARY to ri) 4 
4-in. emergency pipe line through 7. {; 
of solid concrete in Pittsburgh's Li!).;t, 
Automobile Tunnels, a crew of hire: 
huskies with star drills and hamiers 
barely made a dent in six hours of ex 
hausting work. Along came an engi)cer 
from Air Reduction Sales Co. who placed 
some steel scrap in the partially dri!led 
hole and heated it to 2,500 deg. F with 
an oxygen lance. According to McGraw 
Hill’s magazine Power, the continued 
application of scrap and oxygen burned 
the desired hole through the concrete 
in seven hours. 


Millions for Research 


Durine 1938, expenditures for industria! 
and engineering research in the United 
States reached the estimated tota! of 
$180,000,000, according to Dr. William 
A. Hamor of Mellon Institute, writing 
in Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
publication of American Chemical So- 
ciety. For strictly physical laboratory 
investigation and development, $130,- 
000,000 was spent, and for market 
studies $5,000,000. Industrial research 
laboratory personnel rose from 6,600 in 
1920 to 44,000 in 1938, there being 1,700 
such laboratories in operation. 


Oven Lubrication 


One oF THE DIFFICULT lubrication prob- 
lems which crop up in production lines 
can be traced to the frequent necessity 
of running conveyor chains through the 
high temperatures of ovens for enamel- 
ing and baking and other purposes. The 
problem now promises to be licked 
through the development by Acheson 
Colloids Corp., Port Huron, Mich., of a 
new form of colloidal graphite, so finely 
divided that it can be suspended in suit- 
able volatile liquids during application 
to friction surfaces. Though the film of 
graphite left after evaporation of its 
liquid carrier is very thin, experience is 
showing it provides lasting lubrication 


Resin-Bonded Plywood 


Business EXecuTives and engineers who 
sat in a symposium on resin-bonded 
plywood at Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, last week, came away with height- 
ened respect for the engineering prop- 
erties of the modern material and new 
ideas for its application in their varied 
fields. Outstanding papers were pre- 
sented by researchers and engineers of 
Bakelite Corp. and of Forest Products 
Laboratory under the titles of “Plybonds 
for Plywoods” and “Contributions of 
Synthetic Resins to Improvement of Ply- 
wood Properties,” respectively. A few 
copies of the papers are available at the 
headquarters of Bakelite Corp., 247 
Park Ave., New York. 
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Down in *38, Advertising Heads Up 


First official figures on national volume show 
media losses were being cut at year end, promise gains in 
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number of publications which show rev- 
enue gains for the year than any of the 
others, though the gains, of course, are 
slim. Country Life in 1938 was up 3%, 
Hunting & Fishing up 3%, National 
Sporteman 5%, Outdoor Life 8%, Sports 
Afield 2%, Travel 5%. 

Women’s magazines, up 6.48% in 1937, 
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was up 4% over 1937, and Scribner's up 
30%. 

Rates were up generally in all groups: 
1.14% for general magazines, 4.40% for 
women’s magazines, 9.98% for special 
magazines and 15.48% for the weeklies, 
thanks again in large part to Life's jump 
from a $1,500 page rate to $5,700 with 
circulation increased to a guarantee of 


tive revenue of the Saturday Evening 
anne 





— 





National Advertising Media 
What They Did in the Complete Year 1938* 





Newspapers? 
(60 daily and 93 Sunday newspapers in 52 cities) 
Lines % Change in 
19387 1938 Volume 
947,155,491 191,948,193 —22.34 
67,801,789 47,254,770 —S0.30 


outdoor 
media. 


See ee 


$148,707,743 





314,957,280 239,202,963 —24.05 





900,612,481 $71,798,408 
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Post was $22,341,233; Collier's hit $11,- 
851,268; Good Housekeeping had a total 
of $7,412,284; Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, $6,657,530; Life, $6,513,039; Time, 
$6,387,188; and Ladies Home Journal, 
$6,304,711. 

The list of the biggest spenders for 


a.) 


magazine advertising included most of 
the same names in 1938, but the budgets 
were pared all along the line with three 
exceptions—Liggett & Myers, American 
Tobacco and Campbell’s Soup. General 
Motors was still the leader, with R. J. 
Reynolds, which was third in 1937, and 





1938 RETAIL SALES ROUNDUP 


Deller volume receded 11.6%—from $39,930,000,000 in 1937 to 
$35,290,000,000 last year.” But individual merchandising results varied 
widely —from a minimum decline of 2.5% for drug stores to a maximum of 
35% for automobile and automobile accessory outlets. 





TYPE OF RETAIL OUTLET 



































Variety Stores 





Apparel Group 











Automotive Group 





Filling Stations 





Furniture & Household Appliance 
Stores 





Lumber, Building & Hdw. Group 














Drug Stores 





Jewelry Stores 





Other Stores 











* 1938 estimated 


Retail sales made a Garrison finish 
in 1938. For December, both Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
reported the highest monthly total 
in their history; department store 
sales, after eleven months of decline 
with comparative. months of 1937, 
came out even with December, 1937, 
dollar volume. Variety, general mer- 





- 25 





“11.5 





2,240 -13.0 





TOTAL U. S. RETAIL SALES 39,930 -11.6 











chandise, shoe, drug, and apparel 
sales were up from 2% to 6%. And 
with prices generally down, the ac- 


off nearly 12% for the full year. 
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Chrysler, which was second, chang 
places. The 1938 magazine lineu)): 


1987 


General Electric.. 1,249,611 
1,199,314 


Radio advertising has been on the rig, 
with only a scant interruption in 193, 
since 1928. In 1938 again radio acvertis 
ing topped its 1937 total, though not » 
spectacularly as it has been doing is 
past years—only by a 3.04% margin 
NBC came through the year withow 
having dropped below its 1937 totals i, 
any month, finished up with a 7.3°% gan 
The Mutual Broadcasting System slipped 
under 1937 in March and April, but bet. 
tered the entire year 1987 by 30.4%, 
CBS, which made a whopping gain 2 
1937 of 24%, couldn’t hold that rate d 
iniprovement through 1938 and from 
April through December ran behind th 
1987 totals, showing a loss of 48% 
from 1937. 

Procter & Gamble and General Food 
led thg list of radio’s top dozen again 
this year, both with sharp advances i 
their appropriations. General Motors and 
Ford are missing from the list; newcom- 
ers are Campbell Soup and Natioul 
Dairy. The 1938 radio lineup: 


1938 1937 
Procter & Gamble $4,496,067 
2,764,944 
2,182,193 
2,331,014 
2,508,19 
2,339, 50 


1,842,7% 


In 1937, total display advertising ® 
was only 1% better tha 
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Here She Is— 





e lady advertising men and sales 
snagers are always talking about— 
fre. Typical Consumer. She’s Mrs. 


. R. Powell, $i-yeor-old wife of «| Flows Long Would It Take 


clerk of Flushing, N. Y. She 


io amused on opped by the Ne | 29OUW LO Build a Lamp Bulb? 


tional Retail Dry Goods Association 

lor a “typical consumer” who would MAKE it by hand—to dig the sand and make the 

e to the 28th annual convention glass; to blow and etch the bulb. To mine the tungsten, 

jf the Association at the Hotel hammer it into a ductile wire, draw it finer than a human 

Pennsylvania, New York, and tell hair, coil it into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 
assembled merchants what she shape it for the base. 

inks of stores, their merchandise, 





Even after all the parts were made, it would take you hours 
to assemble them and evacuate the bulb by hand. Amd yet, in 
less than 15 minutes, the average American workman can earn 
me enough to 4@ MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? It is 
BIg Stores Meet seutiie Send same Fisted that you can, od buy hun- 
dreds of other manufactured products that would be un- 
obtainable if made by hand. Modern machinery, driven by 
electricity, has made it possible to turn out millions of prod- 
ucts at low cost. If made by hand, few would be sold— 
their cost would be prohibitive. But because these products 








e 

tha are made by machinery, millions of people can buy them, 

$e. and so thousands of new jobs have been created. That is why 

tool there are 8 million factory jobs today, whereas fifty years 

1931. ago there were only 4 million. 

te General Electric, by constantly making electricity more useful, 

ever, is helping you obtain the products you want at low cost— 

~ is helping to create thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 
G-E research and engineering beve saved the public from ten to one 

osses bundred dollars for every dollar they bave earned for General Electric 

nt of 

> fig. 

sure 
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Post was $22,341,233; Collier's hit $11,- magazine advertising included most of 
851,268; Good Housekeeping had a total the same names in 1938, but the budgets 
of $7,412,284; Woman's Home Compan-_ were pared all along the line with three 
ion, $6,657,530; Life, $6,513,039; Time, exceptions—Liggett & Myers, American 
$6,387,188; and Ladies Home Journal, Tobacco and Campbell's Soup. General 
$6,304,711. Motors was still the leader, with R. J. 

The list of the biggest spenders for Reynolds, which was third in 1937, and 





1938 RETAIL SALES ROUNDUP 


Dollar volume receded 11.6%—from $39,930,000,000 in 1937 to 
$35,290,000,000 lest year.” But individual merchandising results varied 
widely —from a minimum decline of 2.5% for drug stores to a maximum of 
35% for automobile and automobile accessory outlets. 


















































Lumber, Building & Hdw. Group 





Drug Stores 





Jewelry Stores 





Other Stores 








TOTAL U. S. RETAIL 


¥ 1938 estimated 


Retail sales made a Garrison finish 
in 1938. For December, both Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
reported the highest monthly total 
in their history; department store 
sales, after eleven months of decline 
with comparative. months of 1937, 
came out even with December, 1937, 
dollar volume. Variety, general mer- 




















SALES IM MILLIONS PERCENTAGE 
TYPE OF RETAIL OUTLET OF DOLLARS CHANGE 
1938 & 1937 1938 ever 1937 
Food Group Sz 8,873) 9,340] - 5.0 
Beer and Liquor Stores ae 392| 408] - 40 
Eating & Drinking Places 2,662| 2,878 - 75 
Farmer's Supply & General Stores 1,785| 1,993 -10.5 
Department, Dry Goods, & General = i 
| ae y- 3,798| 4,107 7.5 
Mail Order (Catalogue Sales of - 
589 458| 490 65 
Variety Stores 854 sss - 3.5 
Apparel Group 2,923) 3,195 - 85 
Automotive Group 5,910 -35.0 
Filling Stations 
Furniture & Household Appliance 
Stores 
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Chrysler, which was second, changing 
places. The 1938 magazine linew)): 


1938 1937 
General Motors.... $4,122,097 $7,017.94 
R. J. Reynolds.... 2,788,055 5,008,473 
2 See 2,614,849 1,396.92, 
Liggett & Myers.. 2,508,930 2,230,135 
American Tobacco. 2,068,579 1,909,644 


Bristol-Myers .... 1,983,423 2,708 44g 
Campbell Soup.... 1,953,846 181959 
Procter “& Gamble 1,990,311 2 312.5m 
Lambert Co...... 1,583,975 2,130,0%9 
Lever Bros....... 1,441,692 1,554,539 
General Electric.. 1,242,611 2,198,997 
CED S ceeeccecs 1,199,314 2,007,699 


Radio advertising has been on the rise 
with only a scant interruption in 1933, 
since 1928. In 1938 again radio alvertis 
ing topped its 1937 total, though not » 
spectacularly as it has been doing i, 
past years—only by a 3.04% margin 
NBC came through the year without 
having dropped below its 1937 totals ig 
any month, finished up with a 7.3°% gain 
The Mutual Broadcasting System slipped 
under 1937 in March and April, but bet. 
tered the entire year 1937 by 30.4%, 
CBS, which made a whopping gain in 
1937 of 24%, couldn’t hold that rate of 
iniprovement through 1938 and from 
April through December ran behind th 
1937 totals, showing a loss of 48% 
from 1937. 

Procter & Gamble and General Foods 
led thg list of radio’s top dozen again 
this year, both with sharp advances 2 
their appropriations. General Motors and 
Ford are missing from the list; newcom- 
ers are Campbell Soup and Nationl 
Dairy. The 1938 radio lineup: 


1938 1987 
Procter & Gamble.. $6,170,862 $4,496,067 
General Foods..... 239,606 2,76 
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Here She Is— 





4 
the lady advertising men and sales 
anagers are always talking about— 
rs. Typical Consumer. She’s Mrs. 
J). R. Powell, 31-year-old wife of a 
bank clerk of Flushing, N. Y. She 
as among a small army of women 
ho answered an appeal by the Na- 
ional Retail Dry Goods Association 
or a “typical consumer” who would 
tome to the 28th annual convention 
pf the Association at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, and tell 
assembled merchants what she 
of stores, their merchandise, 
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How Long Would It Take 
You To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


MAKE it by hand—to dig the sand and make the 

glass; to blow and etch the bulb. To mine the tungsten, 

hammer it into a ductile wire, draw it finer than a human 

hair, coil it into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 
shape it for the base. 


Even after all the parts were made, it would take you hours 
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MENA and evacuate the bulb by hand. And yet, in 
the average American workman can earn 
4 lamp. How can this be possible? Ic is 
reason that you can, today, buy hun- 
factured products that would be un- 
7 hand. Modern machinery, driven by 


t possible to turn out millions of prod- 
made by hand, few would be sold— 
rohibitive. But because these products 
ty, Millions of people can buy them, 
ew jobs have been created. That is why 
«tory jobs today, whereas fifty years 
million. 


JND 


astantly making electricity more useful, 
the products you want at low cost— 
vousands of new jobs at higher wages. 


ering have saved the public from ten to one 
dollar they bave earned for General Electric 
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To “Riley” making his 38th crossing, 
as to other Orient “commuters,” one 
thing is clear...che four snow-white 
Empresses offer a service unsurpassed 
in western waters, Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver and Victoria...or 
connect at Honolulu from California. 
Full details from your travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office in the 
United States and Canada. 


Since 1886...SERVICE om the Pacific 


HAWAII ¢ JAPAN 
CHINA+ MANILA 


Esspress of Japan...largest, fastest liner on 
the Pacific. All-expense tours by Empress to 
Hawaii, from $247.85 up Tourist Class. 





Vs 





I. “When I stride up the gangplank of 
an Empress, it’s like a visit home. This line 
certainly knows its hospitality!” 


2. “Why, aboard these ships I just wish 
for something and it’s done. My cabin 
“boy” is certainly a genius...or a genie!” 


of Riley 


---ON THE PACIFIC 
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been chosen as “Mrs. Typical Co; umer* 
told the retailers that their a.|, mud 
often too far-fetched, their “glamou;" 
appeals stale, their salespeople snoot, 
or inclined to “yes, dearie” the cu tomen, 
their ground floors too crowd: with 
merchandise, and their methods of yj 
ing small articles too cluttered with red 5 “sta 
tape. From 
The convention’s employee elation MEEplicit, | 
sessions featured a discussion of the a, mmpeady ¢ 
nual wage plan, recently begun y hat the 
Namm’s in Brooklyn (BW—Jon1)'3 Hiliprices- 
p41), and provided a shocker in the » IN’prove: 
nouncement of the results of a survey hains | 
recently taken among 3,000 workers aj ould } 
300 executives of four large U. S. 4 provi 
partment stores, on the question of why [EMormula 
employees wanted in their jobs. The ¢:. IEEEprices © 
ecutives said employees wanted fair pay however 
and job security. The employees then. MED iased ¢ 
selves said first they wanted credit jg [Mpurvey 
their work, and interesting work, tha tified 
fair pay and job security. n their 
similar ‘ 

nd Dor 



























Quiz to Prove What? 


A druggists’ organizatin 
makes fair trade survey. Chain 
suspect results. 










































Last MONTH, druggists throughout th 
Northwest received a form letter and, 
questionnaire. The letter, soliciting o—gP%9 wa 
operation in a survey of “how fair tradjmmme of s 
has affected your business,” was writta 
on the letterhead of the Druggists’ Re 
search Bureau, 800 Washington Ave 
S.E., Minneapolis, and signed by H. ] 
Ostlund. The questionnaire asked for i 
formation on prices of 64 drug items 
they were before and after passage « 
the state fair trade laws, providing f 
resale price fixing by contract betwee 
manufacturer or wholesaler and retaile} 

This week, with returns from the fn 
mailing still rolling in, plans to revise t 
questionnaire in the light of the first te 
and to expand the survey to one of 1 
tional proportions were acknowledged. 


Among the Points Chains No 


Chain stores are frankly suspicious 
the results of the survey. The bures 
letterhead announces as its officers J 
W. Dargavel (who heads the Natic 
Association of Retail Druggists) , Dr.§ 
L. Newcomb (who heads the Nati 
Wholesale Druggists Association), 


Leo A. Lanigan (who is a vice-preside _ fu 
of McKesson & Robbins). After 
But even if the participation of the “ee 
three organizations, which were so vi . — 
interested in enactment and use of t eel 
fair trade laws, were not apparent, chia, — 
stores would continue to have their 3 
picions. Housed in a neighborhood aqme Whe 
store, which is all there is at the Mig. "s She 
apolis address, the bureau does not } rival 
the kind of commodious quarters ¢ In ode 
would suggest an ability to financ | cal 


carefully checked survey of 60,000 re 
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d) rgists. Again, the chains note that 

 Dargavel used to be a Minneapolis 
ieygeist, and that H. J. Ostlund, the 
Iniversity of Minnesota professor who 
eves the bureau as technical adviser, 
Jers all inquiries to C. R. Vickland, 
f se. MMlisted in the Minneapolis city directory 
“statistician, McKesson & Robbins.” 
From all the evidence, explicit and im- 
jicit, the chains have this survey al- 














lat; 
eal eady ticketed as one which will “prove” 
un at the fair trade contracts have reduced 
21}'%) [pprices—just as their own surveys have 





proved” the contrary. For a while, the 
hains were hopeful that a WPA survey 
ould yield a fair and unbiased picture 










13 ad 

S. de provided amyone could ever devise a 
f why formula for determining what actual 
‘he ex. ices were before fair trade days. Now, 


however, the project has been dropped. 
Tiased as the results of the Minneapolis 
wrvey may be, chains are at least 
ified that the independents failed 
. their earlier effort to underwrite a 
imilar survey by the Bureau of Foreign 
nd Domestic Commerce. 









urniture in 1939 


Shows at Grand Rapids and 
Chicago start the year. Orders are 
p, prices firm. 


939 WILL AT LEAsT equal 1937 in vol- 
me of sales of furniture, house furnish- 
ngs, and appliances. This is the conclu- 
ion of observers as a result of trade 
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oe positions aready held this year. 

HI Most manufacturers agree that this 
for preat’s shows are healthy and normal. 
ems um bey attribute this to the general pick- 
cage dame? in business and to the fact that, after 



























these years, America’s home furnish- 
rs are at last wearing out. The indus- 
calculates the average life span of 
products at about 10 years. A new 
ment cycle may well be coming 
> in 1989, Not since 1929 has the 
bublic bought much for the house, and 
itchen modernization has gotten most 
what money was spent for this pur- 
ose. Also, the increase in residential 
uilding is a bullish sign, because a new 
ome usually means that somebody will 
n sell a bill of chairs and beds and 
ressers and tables. 

The first furniture show of 1939 was 
d at Grand Rapids from Jan. 2 to 
). The exhibits were mainly Grand 
pids furniture. 

After this came the first of the big 
d home-furnishings market, at the 
merican Furniture Mart and the Mer- 
andise Mart, from Jan. 9 to 21. Most 
the exhibitors now move on to New 
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THE “PUBLIC” . 
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.. who are they 


Who constitute the PUBLIC? Is there any magic dividing line thet mekes 
your employees just employees . . . and some other company's employees 
The Public’? The fect is thet your company's contacts with “The Public’ begin 


tight out in your own office and shops . . 


workers call home. 


. and in the community thet your 


Students of Public Relations have found that the problem of good public 


relations has deep and searching roots . . 


. and further, thet companies with heppy 


employer-employee relations have the way paved for highly beneficial public 
relations. 


The achievement of good personnel relations depends, of course, upon 


many fectors within your orgenization. 


One tangible help in cementing em- 


ployer-employee goodwill, however, hes been found by meny orgenizetions 
in the new coordination of group insurance plans offered by Connecticut Genere! 
to provide “Continuity of Income” for employees through all of the major 


hazards of life and work. 


How this program ties in with present day personnel management problems 


in large and small companies . . . why 


it contributes to better public reletions 


. - « is discussed in opr new booklet “The Protected Pay Envelope.” i you 
have not received « copy, please have your secretery write us. 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hertford, Conn. 


Life, accident, 


sickness insurar.ce, 
annuities and all 


greup lines. 
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- Here's this new 10:02 A.M. (Almost forgot . . . and 
‘a . well, would have been in the dog-house!) “. . . 
remind me to take some 


anniversary to mary wife...” 





10:00 A.M. A. 
Dictaphone the 





no harm in testing it .. 5 Sikes Tas Miss 
to Meigs asking for a rating . 





10:03 A.A. (Sa . this ‘ hand 10:05 A.M. Brown’s 

all right . . . ary re“ wate 4 aoe she'd yah 
ment . “oee's an idea . Fe ag at that! dictatlon ae both have been wR 
Miss Brown goes right on » working . aD . Jim Nolan, Chicago office 
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It’s amazing how a demonstration practically always means that a Dictaphone 


10:07 A.M. (Say, this is something! 10210 A. M. 


Talk about on record!) “ 
sey damon gig . "On or af a ie Tek 
arch 15th!’ ” 


moves in ... and the needless waiting and frequent i Php norman 
dictation move out. ee ere ee Senne See. 0 obligation. 


DICTAPHONE 
"Sachets 


86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
im New Progress Cabinet at no expense to me. 

(D Send further infi ion about Dictaph 
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Address — 


The werd DICTAPHOND te the Roptetered Trade Mock of Deeg ee celal, ne Of Dinteting Machines and 
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High Point, N. C., Jan. 28, and the 
shows at Boston and at Jan stow, 
N. Y. 

Both the Grand Rapids and { \¢ (; 
cago shows had a higher atten ince y 
buyers than a year earlier, and (he yy. 
ume of new orders was large. Prices y 
Chicago were 2 to 5% above last yey 
and firm. 

Simplicity and utility are the hcynotg 
of the new furniture, with a decidg 
swing to the “blond” type of finish. 4 
both Grand Rapids and Chicayo, the 
modern patterns have retaine:! ther 

popularity. The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Makers Guild, comprising nine leading 
companies, are presenting their new Kent. 
wood style, which is a simplified versio, 

















od ch 






of classic forms. The Guild thinks eo. 
sumers will heartily welcome Keitwood, me of 
as a reaction against excessive emphasis [Mpnancia 








on modern furniture. titutio: 
. > quietly. 
New Appliances Exhibited Low 























Household appliance manufacturen ort of 
and dealers are especially sanguine about This 
sales prospects, and enthusiastic about ness ha 
the new products available for sak wels J 
Square-shaped washers add a new styk, 
and “stowaway” washers and _ironen 
are available for residents in smal! apart. 
ments. A new ironer with an oscillating 
insteed of a rotary motion was exhibited 
at Chicago. Three new miniature « 
portable ironers are available. The ir 
creasingly popular roaster was present 
with new features. New ranges wer 
abundant with new styling and a tend- 
ency toward 5-speed heating elements 
The gas range expects to give the electre 
keen competition this year. 

Refrigerator manufacturers count 
a 40% increase in business and have 
new models and designs ready. Price techi 
levels are about the same as last yer 
but there is vastly greater optimism 

Several manufacturers exhibited mod 
ern kitchens. House furnishings of ever 
kind were on display, including ne 
textile products of exceptional desig, 
decorative lamps, rugs, and draperia 


Show Schedule Altered 


The hottest subject discussed at Ch 
cago was: “Shall we cut down from for 
to two markets a year?” While showsss 
other cities take place twice yearly, (i 
cago has stuck to its January, Ms, 
July, and November shows. But lat 
week the directors of the American Fw- 
niture Mart canceled the May show 
moved the July show back to June i 
They will decide in June what to « 
about the fall and winter shows. But i 
looks like a twice-a-year schedule {row 
now on. 

The Institute of Carpet Manufact 
ers of America, Inc., held their fom 
coverings market in Chicago togeth 
with the furniture show, and at the sa 
time held their annual New York m 
ket, at 295 Fifth Avenue. Atten 
was good and prices were firm. 
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“ MONEY AND THE MARKETS 
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Coulee, Nebraska's “little TVA,” etc 

Strength in government bonds can be 
attributed directly to two things: (1) 
the sterner attitude of Congress toward 
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e vol. 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 


relief expenditures, and (2) the pros- 
pect that tax-exempt features will be 
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iribbling liquidation. 


Peniops IN WHicH there is no dramatic 
$ CoD nd clearly visible change in the vol- 
wood, fume of business are distressing to the 
phasis nancial community. Traders are con- 
jtutionally imeapable of sitting by 
puietly. They either are definitely bull- 
or they don’t want to own any 
of securities. 













isn, 


“turers 0 


about This is such a period. Because busi- 
about Maipess has not definitely surpassed the 
> gale vels prevailing late last year, there 
- style, been growing uneasiness in the 
ironers nancial centers. Not downright bearish- 
apart- ess in most quarters, probably, but an 
lating pincertainty which has much the same 
hibited INeffect on traders as bearishness. It has 
ure op Mpaused dribbling liquidation of securi- 
he in- fapies by those who would rather be on 
present sidelines. Bolder spirits reputedly 
; were ve been selling short on a small scale. 
, tend- he rank-and-file investor hasn’t had 
ments agphe nerve to accumulate securities except 
electric Epa the scale-down. 






ransaction Volume Decreases 

Constructive, from the viewpoint of 
he technician, is the fact that selling 
s not gained cumulative momentum. 
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STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
1926-100 


Oe eS a See ee ee 


Relief Cut Aids U.S. Bonds 


They are also helped by prospects that future 
.sues Will be taxed. Most other kinds of securities suffer 


In fact, volume of stock transactions has 
become gradually smaller and smaller 
until, during the first few days of this 
week, the markets were the pokiest of 
affairs. Price movements were, in the 
main, meaningless. 

The only zip was in the low-priced 
utility shares, in United States govern- 
ment bonds, in a few specialties which 
still command a substantial speculative 
following, and in a handful of preferred 
stocks. These categories accounted for 
a few 1938-9 highs almost every day 
without much regard to whether the pre- 
vailing trend of prices was up or down. 

In the case of the utility stocks, it is 
fairly apparent that there has been 
substantial investment buying in the 


cheaper issues in the belief that the’ 


worst of the government competition is 
over. It looks as though the Public 
Works Administration, with all its funds 
allocated, has about finished its loan- 
and-grant financing of municipal power 
projects. The hope is growing that a de- 
gree of peace can be established in the 
areas of big projects like the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Bonneville and Grand 








eliminated from future government bond 
issues—state, federal, and municipal— 
giving such bonds a certain amount of 
scarcity value. 

In the case of preferred stocks, there 
has for a long time been bargain-hunt- 
ing by institutional investors, particu- 
larly the big insurance companies. With 
gilt-edged bonds yielding barely 3%, a 
top-notch preferred stock which returns 
4% or a little over becomes attractive 
to such investors. There was a case this 
week, for example, of a preferred stock 
which pays $7 a year rising to $175 a 
share, its all-time high. This stock is 
non-callable (which is important when 
you pay a big premium over par value), 
there are no bonds ahead of it, and it 
has paid the full dividend without in- 
terruption for 40 years. 


Cottonseed Oil Price Drops 


Commodity markets, like those for 
securities, presented few features this 
week aside from the lowest price for 
cottonseed oil since 1937. Metal markets 
were barely steady, rubber maintained 
a fairly firm tone, and wheat edged 
higher in spite of somewhat more 
favorable weather reports. 

The steady decline in cottonseed oil 
results from an unusual situation. For 
a long while, this oil sold at a premium 
of about 1¢ a Ib. over its old competitor, 
lard. Usually it is the other way ‘round 
(BW—Oct6'38,p46). As a result, con- 
sumption of cottonseed oil has been fall- 
ing steadily as cheaper fats and oils be- 
gan to steal its markets. 
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“These marketing 
statistics are impor- 
tant...Where did 
you get them?” 


**From my bank ..The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company!” 











The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company 

of New York 





120 BROADWAY 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 














Giannini-SEC Battle 


Transamerica case involves 
several federal agencies that seem 
to be at odds. 


Back into THe Wasuincton headlines 
this week popped Donald Richberg, one- 
time head of the NRA and the man who, 
four years ago, was so close to President 
Roosevelt that he was widely known as 
the “assistant President.” Joining him in 
the capital was Amadeo P. Giannini, 
Californian, who is noted not alone as 
the founder and builder of the Bank of 
America’s $1,500,000,000 branch-banking 
system but as well for the fact that he 
was one of the few outstanding bankers 
squarely behind Mr. Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign for reelection in 1936. 

But Mr. Giannini wasn’t in Washing- 
ton happily to pass the time of day at the 
White House. He had serious business 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission which had, late last year, accused 
Mr. Giannini’s Transamerica Corp. of 
false and misleading statements (BW— 
Dec3’38,p37). He was in Washington to 
ask a court order restraining the SEC 
from using books and accounts of the 
Bank of America in its proceedings 
against Transamerica (which owns 41% 
of Bank of America stock). Mr. Rich- 
berg, who practices law in Washington, 
is counsel for Transamerica. And the 
Giannini-Richberg tactics threatened to 


Here is Transamerica Corp.'s board 
of strategy as it undertook this week 
to restrict the SEC’s inquiry into the 
company. Pictuted are (l. to r.) Don- 
ald Richberg, counsel, who asked an 
injunction against SEC’s digging 
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blow the lid off gossip of a nast) fan, 
quarrel among the New Deal's \ ry high 


This gossip has turned on the ‘ ict thy 
the SEC appears to have gotten « ver ini, 
a field which is usually the private pny. 
ince of the federal banking &@U! oritie, 
Around the Treasury and the Feder 
Reserve, there is a feeling that t!e SEc, 
course of action carries an implied crit, 
cism of the way bank examinaticns hay, 
been conducted. And, most par! iculary 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman My. 
riner S. Eccles is said to be nursing, 
peeve against SEC Chairman William 0, 
Douglas (BW—Dec10'38,p8) . 

It seems that Secretary of the Treasuy 
Morgenthau was approached by the SEC 
when the commission first desired to g 
information from Bank of America stat. 
ments. Sec. Morgenthau got an opinig 
from his own counsel, told the Com 
troller of the Currency’s office to let th 
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SEC take a look at the Bank of Amerq Re 
figures. 

This week, however, when Mr. Rid. 3 
berg went before the federal Distr¢ Dis 
Court in Washington, he declared tua 
the national banking legislation preven 2¢ 
any but the banking authorities {nm Tri 
delving into such figures. He asserted ng 
that clients of Bank of America might x -_ 
damaged by disclosurc; such as the SEC first 
will make. He expressed fear that partid tos 
or misleading statements might be owe 
duced from the bank’s reports to abjmm [m8 
stantiate the “false imputations” whid ton 
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into Bank of America’s books; A. the tr 

Giannini, who founded and in the 

head man in Bank of America's} 
500,000,000 West Coast banking 852 

pire; L. M. Giannini, president of oy 
bank; William Stanley of cow ter 
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he holds the SEC is making against 
Transamerica. 

Then Chairman Douglas got hot under 
sct the HE the collar. He revealed that, a few days 
——— earlier, he had received a letter from 
a Mr. Richberg accusing the SEC of trying 
a to stir up trouble between the Federal 
e SEC Reserve and the Treasury, and declaring 
d i that there is no trouble between Bank of 
<< America and the office of the Comptroller 
cularh of the Currency. 
oa To this, Mr. Douglas replied that Mr. 
in Mu. Richberg’s “statement that there is no 
“a controversy pending between the Bank 
= of America and the Comptroller's office is 
Tre misleading, is entirely beside the issue 
the Se between this commission and Trans- 
d to america, and is so obviously intended to 
‘toe crovoke dissension between this commis- 
piers: sion and the Comptroller of the Currency 
PE" TRE and the Federal Reserve Board that it 
an needs no further comment.” 


Amena Row Over Injunction Plea 
Mr. Richberg’s action in going to the 
District Court for a restraining order 
also drew the fire of John Rogge, assist- 
ant general counsel for the SEC. As 
Trial Examiner Henry Fitts opened hear- 
ings on the SEC charges against Trans- 
america, Mr. Rogge complained that the 
first day of hearings was an unusual time 
to seek an injunction in an action begun 
two months ago. In two hours of wrang- 
ling with Mr. Richberg, he went ahead 
5” whid to reiterate and expand the SEC’s charges 
against Transamerica. 

When the shouting died down, Exam- 
| mer Fitts decided that the hearings, 
be th barely begun, would have to be 
sessed till the District Court ruled on 
the injunction plea. Things had gone far 
Henough, however, so that it can be pre- 
dicted (a) that too many toes have been 
trampled for high Administration men to 
range a compromise with the Giannini 
rests which will salve the feelings of 
. Douglas and Mr. Eccles, and (b) 
that Mr. Giannini is once more demon- 
a ing his ability as-a scrapper. 
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'Copper’s Cropper 
| Severe drop in price is result 
“of lowered sales, despite big 
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Total Eclipse 





An automobile accident; injury to self, employee, or the public; 
burglary; hold-up; embezzlement; or similar misfortune has caused 
the total eclipse of many a man’s future. ( 

But this need never be your fate, if you maintain adequate coverage for 
person, home, property and business with Standard Accident of Detroit. 


A Standard agent will gladly outline a program of all-around protec- 
tion. He represents one of America’s oldest and largest Casualty 
Insurance and Bonding Companies, with 55 years’ experience, ample 
resources, and a record of prompt, equitable adjustments. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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try rose 30,000 tons in 1938. Without 
the aid of the large gain in exports, do- 
mestic stocks of copper now would be 
far over 300,000 tons instead of standing 
at 289,755, provided production sched- 
ules had not been cut further. 
Foreign Stocking Up Estimated 

The domestic copper trade is con- 
vinced that Germany has been accumu- 
lating war stocks, and it wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if Japan has been buying 
more than immediate needs. Thus many 
estimate that foreign governments have, 
over a period of years, stored upwards of 
500,000 tons of copper, and that Ger- 
many has fully 200,000 tons in reserve. 
These accumulations don’t show up in 
the monthly statistics, and probably they 
account in no small measure for the fact 
that apparent consumption of copper 
abroad in 1938 mounted to the all-time 
record total of 1,469,827 tons in a year of 
generally declining business activity. 

This matter of apparent consumption 
is deceiving, however. It is based on de- 
liveries from refiners to consuming indus- 
tries. Deliveries don’t mean consump- 
tion, by any means, because manufac- 
turers often overstock for fear of price 
advances. 

The trade has learned this to its sor- 
row often in the past, and it is again 





Exports of copper produced in the 
United States last year were the 
highest since 1934, and this demand 
from abroad prevented even more 
drastic curtailment of domestic out- 
put than was witnessed. War scares, 
and particularly the Czech crisis in 
the autumn, alone can explain this 
foreign demand. The rising export 
trend in 1936 might be attributed to 
world-wide industrial expansion, but 
no such factor entered the situation 
in 1938. 
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tasting the same bitter pill. Deliveries to 
domestic consumers last October shot up 
to the gratifying total of 69,827 tons. 
Only five months earlier deliveries had 
been only 28,044 tons, so the October 
figure caused jubilation. A drop to 
51,297 tons in November was disturbing, 
but the slump to $8,853 tons revealed in 
the December report really gave the in- 
dustry something to worry about. 

Producers had been stepping up pro- 
duction in the light of October’s appar- 
ent consumption. Output of refined cop- 
per in December reached 67,947 tons, 
the highest in 11 months. 

At the same time, with domestic con- 

sumption down ¢o 38,853 tons and with 
exports ing to 8,827, it became ap- 
parent that production and consumption 
were 20,000 tons apart. So .both Ana- 
conda and Kennecott proceeded to an- 
nounce curtailment in production effec- 
tive immediately. 
What had happened was that domestic 
consuming industries, by accepting deliv- 
ries substantially in excess of needs dur- 
ing October, had gummed up producers’ 
calculations. The hope persists that for- 
eign -buying will increase; but right now 
the foreign cartel is also cutting produc- 
tion, so sales abroad are not immediately 
in the future books. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





For Ready Reference 

ALWAYs DISTINGUISHED for its succinct 
presentation of factual and statistical 
material, the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
this month moved into new high ground. 
On page 21, for the first time, the Re- 
serve Board presents its indexes of dur- 
able and non-durable goods production. 
These indexes have been compiled for 
several years, but have nev: never been made 
available to the general . Their re- 
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lease should help business men compare 
the trends of activity in light and: heavy 
industries. Another special-interest fea- 
ture of this month’s issue is the tabula 
tion on page $7, which gives the dates 
for various Federal Reserve statistical 
releases weekly, monthly, quarterly, and 
annually. All in all, the January Bulletin 
is a handy piece of literature for any 
business or statistical library. 


Banking Conventions 

Bors rae American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation are making much of regional 
meetings this year. The idea simply is to 
carry the advantages of annual conven- 
tions to all parts of the country, thereby 
aiding the many members who aren't 
able to make the regular annual sessions. 
In the case of the I.B.A., four regional 
meetings were held in December, and 
an extensive tour is planned from Feb- 
ruary through April. The A.B.A. plans 
three mmjor regional meetings: the first 
in Columbus, O.; Feb. 9 gsr 10; the 
second in Minneapolis, Feb. 23 and 24, 
the last in New York, March 8, 9, 10. 


Out for New Business 

Tae New Yor Srocx Excuanae’s pro- 
gram to attract new listings (BW—Dec3 
*38,p13) now is entering the active stage. 
Most important step is the announce 
ment of new listing fees. Listing corpora- 
tions have the option (a) of paying 
modest initial listing fee and a regular 
annual fee thereafter, or (b) of paying 
the old initial fee which is pretty stiff 
but whick eliminates any further pay- 
ments except for changes or additions to 
the listing. In the neighborhood of 30 
companies have shown interest in listing 
since intention to change fees was an- 
nounced. Meanwhile, the Big Board con- 
tinues its series of conferences with of- 
ficers of smaller exchanges, reassuring 
them that the program doesn’t contem- 
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Pinan eeannnammmnnennnananeaananssnmanmeeaaameanenmeanenemmasenamenenmeaemeemmammmnnaeeneee government nas organized the A.R.P. 

: (Air Raid Precautions), and started a 

BUSINESS ABROAD campaign to inform businesses and indi- 

viduals what the best methods of pro- 

viding shelter are, how they should be 

mo installed, and how much they cost. Flam- 

ing posters all over London describe the 

* A ° ° horrors of bomb and gas attacks. Ad- 

Reich Shows Totalitarian Str ain vertisements in all of the technical maga- 

zines and many of the popular publica- 

Latest German government loan lags, labor short- _ tions tell what products various compan- 

? ies have developed to meet the need. 

age grows, executive nervousness increases. Argentina Clubs have sent word to the A.R.P. au- 

: ' thorities that they are ready to receive 

attracts U.S. —- ital. instructions on what to do to organize 

: ° their community for effective action in 
Business EVERYWHERE this week was in ernment short- and long-term paper had time of emergency. 

a state of suspense awaiting (1) the out- increased 3,700,000,000 marks during Shopkeepers protested to the govern- 

come of the Barcelona drive in Spain; 1938. Another was the undoubted re- ment this week that business was being 

(@) Hitler’s Jan. 30 (sixth anniversary luctance of the public to increase its unfavorably affected by all of the A.R.P. 

of the Nazi régime) speech for an indi- holdings of government obligations any excitement. The scare posters, the per- 

cation of what is to be expected in the more than is necessary in view of the sistent warnings of danger, the constant 

Ukraine this spring; (3) the visit to spread of mass resentment toward ex- talk of air raids has had an effect on 

Washington of Foreign Minister Aranha cesses of Nazi extremists during the fall. business. People are buying less. They 

of Brazil and the unfolding of Roosevelt's In view of this difficulty in raising are tense, nervous, uncertain over the 

big program to tighten trade ties with funds to support the vast public works future. Some executives are clamoring 

Latin America and strike back at the dic- schemes, and the continuing arms pro- for compulsory military or preparedness 

tators (page 7); and (4) the report of gram, the government almost surely will service which could be handled with less 

Ambassador Nelson Johnson, who has_ be forced to increase taxes as the only publicity and with a much greater degree 





just reached Washington ete after his “4 alternative. of efficiency. The present system of vol- 

week journey from emergency Chi- i untary service and cooperation works 

nese capital at Chungking, for whatever Soviet Industry Recovers only when accompanied by a constant 

it may reveal of our mew aggressive Far Moscow (Cable)—Soviet industry is blast of scare publicity. 

Eastern policy. getting back on its feet after the tem- All business, as a matter of fact, turned 
, porary setback during the first of the sour this week. Chamberlain came home 

Rumblings in the Reich purges in 1937. Industries in 1938 boosted from Rome empty-handed; the Spanish 


Betas (Cable) —Internal pressure is be- their output 12%, according to figures war is apparently going to wind up in a 
ginning to hit German business, and ex- just released by the State Planning Com- victory for the fascists; yearend foreign 
ecutive opinion has turned notably sour mission though it still lagged 5% behind trade figures are every bit as pessimistic 
this week. the figures set down in Plan for the as had been predicted. Those executives 
Industries are booming and the labor year. The food industries made the best who predict a 20% pickup in activity in 
the showing, with a gain of 15%. Emphasis 1939 have their tongues in their checks, 
A. not a on ——— industry my me and the man on the street knows it. 
Italian workers, but as many ill insure country against cements a , 
et be shortages in any year of bad harvests. Du Pont in Argentina 
to . A 60- The Soviets are recovering consider-\ Buenos Ames—Du Pont is enlarging its 
hour week for industry will surely be de- able scrap iron through the salvaging of \ investment in the Argentine, and Nu- 
creed within the next few weeks, in spite ships in Russian waters. The salvaging , Enamel Corp., of Chicago, is preparing 
the . The trust has just reported that it raised 71 to establish a $250,000 factory here. 
strain of high pressure methods is begin- ships last year, with a total of 65,002 Industrias Quimicas Argentinas “Du- 


as a hospital ship by anti-Soviet forces. tina S. A., a large chemical factory at 
Steel is arriving at the site of the Rosario, 250 miles north of Buenos 


Greater y ended the, year with Palace of the Soviets in Moscow, and Aires, for about $1,500,000. Principal 
a foreign trade deficit of 450,000,000 45,000 tons of steel work, out of a total output of the factory at present is paper, 
marks. If the Reich could get of 300,000 tons, will be erected during made mostly from wheat straw. Du 
without huge supplies of food and raw 1939. Seven of 12 special derrick-cranes Pont’s investment in the big rayon fac- 
materials from abroad, this would be no are on the job. The Palace, crowned tory near Buenos Aires which operates 
worry. But it can’t. In fact, demand with its gigantic statue of Lenin, will be under the name of “Ducilo” S. A., 
next year will be greater, while the threat taller than the Empire State building amounts to $8,000,000. It is reputed to 
of much keener export competition from in N 200 i 
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to the United States in 1 
113,991, but even with last year’s low 
figure the average of the last five 

is more than $67,000,000. 

First gains in United States purchases 
appeared in November, and were due 
mainly to larger purchases of Argentine 
wool, linseed, and animal byproducts. 


Orrawa—The Canadian parliament has 
convened and here, as in Washington, 
the emphasis is going to be on defense. 

Parliament’s approach to the problem 
this year is profoundly influenced by the 
September crisis, and by the defense 
activity of the United States. In 1937, 
Canada’s meager $20,000,000 for de- 
fense was raised to $35,000,000. Last 
year the government seemed to think 
it had gone too far and dropped the 
provision to $30,000,000. 

Now there is no apology. The gov- 
ernment is boastful of what it is pre- 
paring to do in the way of defense. 
This year’s appropriation is generally 
anticipated at $50,000,000, but it would 
not be surprising if it were much more. 
No responsible leader would protest if 
the government made it $100,000,000. 
And provision of aircraft is to be under- 
lined at the top of the list of require- 
ments. 

The program means armament or- 
ders. As many of them as possible will 
be placed in Canada. Wherever possible, 
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Ottawa will seek to have Grea Bry 
ain place simultaneous and com) cme. 
tary orders for the same equipn ent 
Canada. aoe at Ge 
stimulate the interest of Canad 

dustry with larger orders than ‘ aa 
alone could place, enlarge px ‘enti 
sources of supply, reduce costs. 

New feature of the program is th 
provision that all ordering in fu ure j, 
to be through a defense equipme: | pw. 
chasing board com posed of competent 
business men in association with & 
fense officers. This arises out of th 
Bren gun contract of last year whic 
has been the subject of a public probe. 

Ostensibly, the government’s px licy iy 
for public ownership in armament map. 
ufacture, but it confesses to finding th 
policy impracticable, although high de 
fense officers have been urging adhe. 
ence to it. It wants to spend the money 
available on the actual securing of equip. 
ment rather than on plants to produce it. 

Production of equipment since Ottawa 
became serious about defense in 1937 has 
been disappointingly slow. Receipt of 
aircraft under order is behind schedule. 
It will be 1940 before machine gun de. 
livery starts. An effort is being made 
now to speed up anti-aircraft gun pro 
duction. 


Public Works Planned 


Next to defense, unemployment wil 
occupy parliament. In this, the admin- 
istration is reverting to the policy of 
large-scale public works. This means 
merely election-year spending. 

Parliament. will battle over the new 
trade pact with the United States, with 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King stress 
ing the international good relations fea- 
ture. Never satisfactory, the Canada- 
West Indies trade agreement is to be 
scrapped and negotiation of another at- 
tempted. Legislation to preserve futures 
trading on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
but designed to control the operations 
of professional traders will be proposed. 


Japan Pushes Heavy Industries 


Makes feverish efforts but only attains partial 
success. Record is impressive but spotty. Country still 
largely depends on foreign sources. 


Toxro (Business Week Bureau) —Japan 
is feverishly trying to develop its heavy 
industries, but is having only 
success. 


Out of every $100 which Japanese 


investors sank into all new businesses 
during the first half of 1938, more than 
60% went into heavy industries—$21.80 
into mining, $14.40 into the machinery 
industry, 30¢ into shipbuilding, and 
$25.80 into the chemical industry. 
Visit the industrial zones around Osaka 


or Tokyo and you will see the result of 
the new investment. Two years ago 
Japan had not a single rolling mill for 
the production of large-sized cold-rolled 
steel sheets. Now the Japan Iron Man- 
ufacturing Co. is operating one that has 
only three rivals in the world—two in 
the United States and one in Germany. 

Japan has the world’s largest wire- 
rope producing plant, according to the 
Tokyo representative of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., who has been providing the 
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(tons) 


tons.  * Includes the Saar and Austria. 
* New production peak. 





Japan among the Industrial Leaders 


Pig Irom (1938) Steel (1938) Automobiles (1937) Electric Power (1936) 
(tons) 
27,996,000" 
22,600,000° 
18,405,000° 
10,420,000 
5,780,000 
$,860,000° 
2,250,000° 

production 42. 000 tons. 
ay a as toe «Includes Korea and Manchukuo. 


(units) (bil. hw-br.) 
4,808,974 113.47 
331,894 36.69 
199,123 32.70 
490,336 26.27 
201,934 15.91 
14,430 24.14 
66,000 13.0 
* U. S. production in 1929 was 54,850,000 
5 Estimated. 
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plant with wire rods, from which the rope 
is made. Soon Japanese mills will not 
only be producing the wire for the ropes 
but the rods as well. 

But in spite of these spectacular de- 
velopments in the last two years, Japan 
still rates far down the list of world 
iron and steel producers (see table), 
and is dangerously dependent on for- 
eign supplies not only for iron ores and 
coking coal, but also for such vital 
finished steel products as armor plate. 
Japan’s recent progress in making itself 
a great industrial nation is impressive, 
but it is spotty. In some lines of heavy 
industry, Nipponese production has al- 
ready freed the country from all need 
for imports; in others, it is potentially 
a bigger customer, at least for the im- 
mediate future. 

Output and Imports of Iron, Steel 

The last official figures relating to 
the output of Japan’s blast furnaces and 
steel mills are for 1936, though esti- 
mates even for 1938 are available. While 
the official figures are now obsolete, 
they show where the industry stood when 
the Sino-Japanese war broke out a year 
and a half ago and forced the iron and 
steel plants into larger volume. 


Jarax’s Propucrion axp Imports 
—or Pic Inon 


(thousands of metric tone) 
Production Imports 


Less than 20% of the iron ore from 
which the pig iron was produced came 
from Japanese or Korean mines. And 
almost all of the blast furnace coke was 
produced from imported coal, though 
blended with a certain amount of in- 
ferior Japanese coal. 

The coking coal .situation provides 
an important clue to the present posi- 
tion of the pig iron operations. Im- 
ports of this essential base material 
for steel production come primarily 
Administration, north of Tientsin, China, 


and from the French Indo-China Coal 
Syndicate. These interests, especially the 
British mining firm, have made great 
efforts to cope with the Japanese de- 
mand, but their combined supply, to- 
gether with that of a few hastily re- 
paired Chinese mines, averages only 
300,000 tons a month, while Japanese 
import demind already runs to $70,- 
000 tons. Attempts to blend the im- 
ported product with a larger propor- 
tion of domestic coal than usual have 
been unsuccessful. 

The need for imported scrap iron is 
almost as serious. Many mills use up 
to 70% of scrap, though government- 
operated steel works have been ordered 
recently to use no more than 30%. 
Japan has imported as much as 2,000,- 
000 tons of scrap in a year, but this 
has been forcibly curtailed recently. 
And still the shortage is so acute that 
every used tin can and nail is recovered 
by government order to add to the 
scant supplies. Until this shortage is 
overcome, Japan will be unable to boost 
steel production as fast as increased 
furnace capacity would suggest. 

Where Japan has made its most strik- 
ing gains is in the production of ma- 
chinery. Output in 1932 was valued at 
'¥543,800,000, and imports amounted 
to '¥96,600,000. By 1936, machinery pro- 
duced in Japan was valued at ¥1,449,- 
400,000, and imports had increased to 
¥153,100,000. 


Tax Policy Helps Industries 
Biggest gains have been made in the 
electrical equipment, boiler and internal 
combustion engine, automobile, aircraft, 
and machine tool industries. The last 
three have received special encourage- 
ment from the government in the form 
of exemption from business profit taxes 
and import duties on new plant equip- 
ment. In 1937, the automobile industry 
turned out 14,430 cars, exclusive of 
those assembled in Japan from imported 
and current capacity is believed 
to be little short of 50,000, which com- 
pares favorably with such an old-timer 
in motordom as Italy. 
Though Japan talks in grandiose terms 
of huge development j in China 
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big tasks ahead, responsible industrial 
leaders themselves raise the question 
whether Japanese heavy industries is 
equipped to produce the materials and 
the machinery which will be needed for 
the reconstruction on the continent, and 
the demand that will arise with the in- 
dustrialization of China. 


Gold Reserve Strained 


This may prove to be a financial 
rather than an industrial problem. It has 
been shown that almost every ingot of 
steel that goes into further processing 
is imported either as it is or in the form 
of scrap, pig iron, or iron ore; and though 
Japan may be able to obtain some Chi- 
nese ore and pig iron as the war-wrecked 
mines and blast furnaces are restored 
and expanded, the strain on the gold and 
currency reserves, depleted through the 
war, will remain a formidable problem. 

Many of Japan’s own industrial plants 
have been worn down by the grind of 
ceaseless emergency operation and re- 
quire retooling and replacement, and as 
the domestic capacity for producing basic 
machine tools is still insignificant, the 
industry will be faced with the alterna- 
tive of importing new equipment (if it 
can), or of sliding back to lower pro- 
duction levels. 

And any marginal capacity that should 
be left once normal conditions are re- 
stored is likely to be absorbed by urgent 
civil engineering and construction proj- 
ects in Japan which have been put off 
since the outbreak of the hostilities, 
while others of great strategic signifi- 
cance have been added since. 


Summing Up the Outlook 


However, these difficulties are not 
likely to affect all manufacturing lines 
to the same degree. Japan will no doubt 
be able to ship to the continent a great 
number of motor vehicles and locomo- 
tives, small stationary engines and elec- 
tric motors, and also all kinds of textile 
machinery and thus to make valuable 
contributions to the motorization—and 
in a limited sphere—to the industrializa- 
tion of China. 

Possibly, but not very likely, Japan 
will be able to spare some light mining 
machinery and chemical plant. 

All factors considered, the outlook is 
bleakest for heavy mining and metallurg- 
ical equipment, large chemical reactions 
vessels, steel mills, and materials for 
the ambitious civil-engineering projects 
which have so far not gone beyond the 
planning stage. 
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Latin American Credit 


Carepir and collection ratings for all of 
Latin America at the beginning of 
1939 have just been released by the For- 
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eign Credit Interchange Bureau of the = 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Good: Argentina, by om Peru, Pan- Business 

ama, Puerto Rico, Colombia. ee ' 
et Good: Costa Rica, Guatemala, Cuba, 


Dominican Repu! Mexico. 
Fair: Brasil, El mains Guia. Advertisers in This Issue 


Poor: Honduras, Uruguay, Ecuador. 
Very Poor: Paraguay, Bolivia, Nicaragua. 
CoLiecrions 
pe actie Rice, G Seah Dockaes 
ama, ua an 
MALLORY Helps Republic, Costa Rica, Colombia, Haiti, | | ~ Arenay—MoCat balou or, ine: 


Bring cal Mexico, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador. 
Modern Electri Fairly Prompt: Chile, Honduras. Pi. SPEEA ireerteoreentt — 
Protection to the Home | Very Slow: Uruguay, Brasil, Paraguay, am, Inc. 

Bolivia, Nicaragua. 
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PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, November, it completed a deal with the Agency—Guane-Marstox, Inc. 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS Gibson Refrigerator Co., of Greenville, GENERAL FLscrae Ce... .... 


Mich., which provided for the manufac- HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY 
ture and distribution of electric refrig- Agency—NeweLL-Exaarr Co., 1x0. 
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seewnere in the Senatorial Valhalla 
-~ shades of Daniel Webster and Robert 
Y. Hayne must have been stirring last 
week. They must have gazed over the 
battlements, incredulous at the goings-on 
in Vermont where the Green Mountain 
Boys are lining up their neighbors 
against the federal plans to take land 
for flood-control. And who would blame 
Hayne if he ribbed his illustrious New 
England colleague a bit. “Do you hear 
what I hear?” he might have asked. How 
about states’ rights now?” he would have 
added. 

For it is “other times, other customs” 
with a vengeance when New England 
lines up against a more or less Demo- 
cratic President, to defend states’ rights. 
Of course this isn’t the first time that 
New England has squared off to the 
Washington government. But the mem- 
ory of the minor “incidents” has been 
dimmed by that of the one great test in 
which it took its stand for the Union. All 
of which must give us pause whenever 
we are inclined to bear down too hard 
on historical precedent in appraising or 
debating today’s issues. Most of the 
issues and alignments of other days have 
gone by the boards. History may repeat 
itself, but not necessarily with the same 
actors in the same roles. 


Housing 

Tuer say that some life insurance 
companies are looking into a new pro- 
cedure for building investment. This will 
strike a responsive chord with many who 
feel that we cannot make a real dent on 
the housing problem until its financing 
is put on a new basis. 

Through much of the housing talk 
runs an assumption that most Americans 


§ 
: 


open mortgages they have maturity 
dates hanging heavy over them. If they 
are paying by instalments, a serious ill- 
ness may imperil their equities. Any way 
you look at it, home ownership in these 
days is not what it used to be—so far as 
the middle class American employee is 
concerned. And many observers 

that it is quite doubtful whether he would 
buy a home if he could rent a desirable 
place in the suburbs, where he could 
have the advantages of owning a home 
without the hazards. 

That’s why it is important when sub- 
stantial insurance companies are looking 
into a project that contemplates the 
building, ownership, and management of 
both single- and multiple-family dwell- 
ings. Here is reasonable assurance of 
well-built rather than jerry-built homes, 
for the owner-builder would have the in- 
centives and resources to build soundly. 
Here the average man would be able to 
rent what he wants and still be in posi- 
tion to make such shifts as his changing 
fortunes may require. Here the insurance 
funds can be put to useful work, directly 
and efficiently, without the waste and 
risk that so often prevail under time- 
honored practice. 

It has been said that investments se- 
cured by the homes of the people should 
rate in security second only to those of 
the government itself. That should be 
true. But prevailing practices and inter- 
est rates in the home financing field sug- 
gest that it is not true. It can be made 
true when we put the building of homes 


the kind of homes they want without in- 
curring the risks that are so great under 
the conditions of modern employment. 
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A Stockholder and His Money... 


eves sINcE $18,000,000 of “assets” vanished from 
the McKesson & Robbins balance sheet, Anglophiles 
have been busy. They have pointed out that British 
companies employ professional directors to sit on 
their boards and pay them for their brains and time; 
that British stockholders hire independent auditors to 
certify the company’s accounts, and that only the 
stockholders have the power to discharge the auditors 
for cause. But what is not pointed out is the essen- 
tial difference between the American stockholder and 
the British stockholder. It is this difference that 
makes the British system tick. 

The joint stock company, as the British corpora- 
tion is called, has an ancient heritage. In Elizabethan 
times, the Crown granted privileges to mercantile 
adventurers who divided up their risks in shares. 
Such were the beginnings of the modern corporation. 
And as time went on, the men who supplied capital to 
these ventures became more and more removed from 
actual management. So much so, that in 1776, Adam 
Smith was moved to remark that “managers of other 
people’s money cannot well be expected [to] watch 
over it with the same anxious vigilance that they 
would watch over their own” (BW—Janl 4’39,p44). 
So Great Britain, too, has had its problems with what 
we now term “absentee ownership.” 


Bor THE Barrisu have had centuries in which to de- 
velop ways and means of dealing with the problem. 
Each joint stock company scandal has been followed 
by the inevitable investigation and by the inevitable 
reform. And owners of shares in Great Britain have 
become accustomed to take an owner’s interest in com- 
pany affairs. The word stockholder does not signify, 
as it does in the United States, “a passive beneficiary 
of the management’s good will and conscience, who is 
largely helpless to protect his own interest.” 

It would be unrealistic to suggest that all British 
stockholders are watchdogs over corporate affairs. 
But there is in Great Britain a barge class of vigilant 
stock-owners, who attend the meeting? of their joint 
stock companies, who listen with understanding to 
the remarks of the chairmen, and who ask intelligent 
questions. Their very presence and interest tends to 
keep managements and boards of directors alert to 
the interest of corporation, stockholder, and public. 

American stockholders are far more casual about 
their corporations. They seldom attend meetings; and 
when they do, they go much as men go to the theater 


—to be entertained, to see what’s going on. Seldom 
does a stockholder ask questions. Indeed, the reticence 
of the American stockholder at the meetings of his 
companies has become deeply imbedded in the cor- 
porate mores of our times. Stockholders are not en- 
couraged to police the affairs of their companics. 
When some daring stockholder does get up and ques- 
tion officers, he is thought of as a heckler. Questioning 
corporation officers comes under the head of “things 
not done”—except by “cranks.” 

The indifference of American stockholders extends 
to such a simple matter as signing and mailing 
proxies. The New York Stock Exchange has just com- | 
pleted a survey of votes cast by shareholders of 353 
companies. Out of 666,000,000 shares outstanding, 
only 434,000,000 were voted at recent shareholders’ 
meetings. Holders of 232,000,000 shares deliberately 
disfranchised themselves; 34.8% of the voting stock 
simply wasn’t “interested” enough to lick an envelope. 


P ERHAPS THIS throws some light on the lack of in- 
terest that some directors take in company affairs. 
In a private talk with Chairman Douglas, of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission, Ambassador Kennedy 
said recently that in this country we have witnessed 
“what amounts to an abdication of directorate respon- 
sibility.” But if directors have abdicated, so have 
the stockholders who supposedly elect the directors. 

During 1936 and 1987, several companies were 
forced to reduce quorums for annual meetings, because 
stockholders refused to vote—even by proxy. And if 
the real owners of corporations refuse to take an inter- 
est, is it logical to expect directors to remain immune, 
and not to become indifferent themselves? 

So, before we consider copying the form of the 
British system, we must first consider its substance— 
the real interest the owners take in their corporations. 














